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' ABSTRACT, _ . ' 

THE MAINTENANCE OF SPANiSM^ OVER THREE 6ENERAT i ONS J N^HE J^^ STATES 

David E. Lopez 

Previous studies based on ] im| ted .samples hav#! Indicated the importance 
of viewing language shi ft^among Hispanjcs as a three geherat ional 
process, in contrast to the two generational model-that seems to be 
adequate for most other immigrant janguage minorities In the United 
States. The l^overrter, 1979 Current Population Survey appears to show 
that language ma i ntenance rates for Hispanics are much higher than 
previous studies Ind^icated; however, that Is an artifact of Cjuestion : 
wording. |n the last decade, there may be a trend for higher rates of 
apparent Spanish use among Hispanics, but comparisons of the 1979 
results with those obta|ned in 1975 and 1976 show that bhly about ^ 
^5-50% of adult Hispanics usually speak Spanish^ not the 80-90* that^ 
the 1979 and |9b0 data |mply. Whatever the absolute rates, the 
differences among the three generiations are clear: Hispanics sh^Jff to 
English, but^ at rates that are slower than those of other contemporary 
IfSni grant groups, and probably slower than European immigrant groups of 
the past. The retention of Spanish is particularly strong among 
Mexit-an-Amer leans; other Hispanrcs may well follow the traditional . 
'•immigrant'' pattern. The correlates of maihtalhihg Spanish gerteral ly 

indicate that continuing to use Spanish is associated with lower* 

socioeconomic status. However, multiplie d i scr imi ha/it function analysis 
reveals that, while this is the general pattern, there is also a ^ 
secondary trend in which high status and maintaining Spanish j?hi je a| so 
gaining competence in English is distinguished from either monolingual 
pattern. * . - - 
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-61 . INTRODUCTION . 

This paper has two goals: O) To assess, for the first time on 
the national level, the language patterns of Hispanics across three 
generations, and (2) to introduce the newly available November, 1979 
Current Population Survey as a soorce of information about language and 
ethnicity in ih^ United States today. The thrfee generational analysis 
i.s the heart o^ the paper, but it cannot be undeftaken without the 
rather lengthy methodological discussion (Chapters M -and -111) that 
preceeds it, This is so because the November 1979 CPS used a Janguage 
question that was quite unlike any that came before. This question 
prdduced apparent .rates of Spanish use far above those Suggested by 
previous national survey results, the issues of the meaning of this 
new question and its comparability with previous results are not just 
academic, for the same question was used' in the 1980 Census, the 
resultS'Of which will affect" sbc iai pb I icy and, indeed, define social 
reality for the next decade. When ne« results are publicized, they 

^ _ _ __ •• 

become the" current "facts" about language use in the United States. 
But liKe so many other "facts" about the distribution of qualities and 
behaviors in our society that are gleaned from censuses and surveys, 
language use and background are inherently subjective, and, to a 
considerable degree, a function of how questions are asked. We are 
about to face a new set of "facts" about language use that will emerge 
from the 1980 Census. It is well that we understand how these facts 
relate to previously a-cquired facts, and how they relate to that 
elusive "reality" that most of uS believe is out there, despite 
indications to the contrary. 

If one were to judge the' facts of language use and maintenance in 
th^ United Sates from the 1979 survey ilone, the conclusion would be 
that Hispanics and most Asian immigrants are tenaciously maintaining 
their language, on* a. scale unknown among earl'ier immigrants from 
Europe. Among adult Hispanics, for example, nfne, out of ten grew up i n 
Spanish-speaking homes, and 8d« still speak Spanish, at home. These are 



the sort of numbers that are easily uscsd to make political points, 
often points at odds with each other. Those devoted to immigrat ion 
restriction and .cultural homegeneity can point to these figures as 
proof that current irrrnigrat ion trends are le^cH'ng to a dangerous 
separatism among recent arrivals, one at odds with the American 
traditiori of p 1 ural i st ic assimilation and acculturation. The further 
evidence that a majority of the children of Hispanic immigrants, arf3 
even the majority of th^ children of inwigran.ts' children^ continue to 
speak Spanish at home serves to further confirm what -they regard is an 
unhealthy separatist trend. It is an easy next step to link the modest 
level of socioeconlmic attainment among Hispanics to their language • 
encapsulation and their apparent stubborji unwillingness to adopt 
English with the eagerness that, we- al 1 ''fchow'^ previous irnnigrant groups 
did. Studies of the causal/ relation between language mai hte^nance and 
socioeconomic attainments are fraught with difficulties, -but there is* 
at least a cor r^^tion of both Spanish language background and 
continued use with Itjwer levels of educational, occupational and income 
attahnment. 

These same facts are also the basis of quite a different argument, 
the Americanization approach is implicitly based on a human capital 
analysis, which views individuals as autonomous actors in an 
essenti'ally free mar.ket. Hispanics do poorly because they fail to 
acquire the human capital (education, essentially) needed to compete in 
the^economic market-place, and their continued use of Spahi sh ^i s bad 
because it prohibits them from acquiring the English competency^ that is 
fundamental to competitive success,. Quite different is the 
interpretation in terms of discrimination, both direct and 
•Mhst itut ionel Language activists will look at these 1979 figures 
(and the even more impress ive^ 1980 figures that will follow) and argue 
that Spanish, is, afterall, maintained from generation to generation in 
the United States^ not just in the hills of New Mexico but among the 
, majority of Hispanics who are third generation or more.. This is sure 
to be used in persuasive arguments about the necessity for Spanish 




iangudge services In schools and other public se\:tihg5| Ihcjud.lng . • ^ 
electioni. After, alii If twb-thir<ls of al I nat Iv'e-born adult Hispanlcs 
continue to speak Spanish, then iorhe accommodation must be made for 
th^fij. This accomodation 4hcl udes* mul 1 1 1 ingual ism Tn voting and public 
^ facilities; but it also includes doing something for younger'^ 
^ generatlonsv during their school i ng -years. Bilingual elect ions; and 
other services to adults have been points of pu^^l'c controversy; 
howeveri these have been minor in comparison with the strAjggle 
surrounding bilingual education. The 1979-80 Indications of continued 
use of Spanish and other languages by chl Idren at home (excluded here 
but nearly as high as the figures for ad4jlts| would seem to be strong 
evidence that tov^xMVnq should be done, whether it be ESL and 
Americanization, or any of the forms that bilingual education takes. 
People will support their own preferred program alternative, based on 
tf^eir beliefs and their interests, but', most certainly,* the big numbers 
f lowing-f rdm the 1979 and I98CF* sources will be_f requently quoted in the 
next few years in support of one perspective or the other. 

The truth is that the 1979 data do not really tell us anything new 
about language use. Ff the individual- language usfl? question in 1979 
(and 19d0) produces (different and markedly higher rates than previ^sly" 
obtained, it is because such a question was never asked before. 
Spanish is withqut a doubt the inajor example of ethnic language 
^maintenance in the United States today. Various monographs and 
articles attest to the relative tenacity of Spanish, tf^bugh^the debate 
' cbnti*nue5 over the ^egree of Spartish maintenance, its causes and its 
consequences (Fishman et al., I966; Grebler, floore & Guzman, 1970, pp. 
i^tk^Mili Skrabanek, 1970; fhorrr^ibh, i971;'topez, 1976, Lopez, 1978; 
Weltman, i980b, 19d1a; Lopez, July 1982). The consensus of the best 
recent work Is that Hispanlcs, in jpart Itular :Mex ican-Amer leans in Texas 
and the Southwest, do indeed have higher rates bf ethnic .mother tongue 
maintenance than db Europe||i Inmlgrant stocks earlier In this century 
or the Asians who constitute the other majbr Immigrant stock today. 
But maintaining Spanish beyond the second generation is a question of a 




iighif leant mi nor] ty , no^ major i\ty^ ^ pattern am^ The^:'^^* - 

pr*incipai r€MTiainihg isiue i/«the size of thhs miTiority pattern, 'Its - . 
ibcioecbn'bmic cbrrjeTates, and how long it lasts. This paper addresses 
•itself to all three issues, and if it does not resbJVe any of^ theni, at 
feast, it takes us farther than we have been before. 
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"T-fie jfovenier 1973 Current Population Survey contained the neW , 
language and ancestry questions that 'were'^ developed for the' 1980 
Census.' The new language question asked about current lahguage^ hot' \ 

. . .. A _ ' ^ /"^ 

' mother tongue, as in 1370 and previous censuses. There was 

considerable debate surround irtg this hew question, .bUt all interests 
* agreed that som^ Indication of current ^angu.age use was ijor^ — , 

^ appropr i ate^for pbl Icy formation. The hew open-ended ancestry 
ques-t.ion, which replaces quest ions about parents' bi rthplacey is 

^ apparently intended to provide a 'geneologicariy ''deeper" and more 

' subjectjve approach to ancestry.- The- point of includihg theje" 

questions in the 197S CPS* was rtot reaMy to try them.«ouf; the resultT 

^ for 197y would be ava i lable^ohly long after *the 1980 CiThsus f ield ^ork 

* * . ■_ -J 

- was cornpleted. Rather^ the .idea was to use the 1979, EPS to 'M ink'* the . 
i960 results witft previous data sets^ pr imar i ly the- 1970 Census. Thus, 
the 1979 questionnaire also contained a mother tongue question and 
quest iohi about where one's parents were bbrfi. Given t;he issues raised 
in Chapters II and I I I of this paper, it is questionable Just how 
effective thi s "1 inkage" wi 1 1 ever be. For those interested In 
language and ethnicity, the great value of the 1979 da^a set will 
'probably lie ultimately in the rather complete .^ocioeqonomic and 
employment i nf ormat Ion . i t cchta i ns (as the^ source of regular 
unemployment data, it cont"^ i ns" excel lent information Sbout searching 
for jobs), and a1s6 for the presence of those ^are questions about 
parents' birthplace. 

As of this writing, no ancestry information has been released from 
c the 1980 Census, but preliminary findings for November 1979 are- 
"available (Bureau of the Census, Mirch,, 1982) . Some of the figures are ^ 
• odd, to say the least. For example, the, ancestry quest ion-^yielded only 
16 miflio'n "Afro-Americans," I n xonjrast- to 26 million blacks counted 
In the Census.' And it counted ^10 miHlon "American Indians" . • . the 
lybO Census count was. 1.5 mi If ion, and even that was startlingly high^ 
in comparison to* previous figures. - ^ , . ; 



TheM979 ancestry counts for Hispanics and the Asian language 
mihbr'itles do not seem to be ^o far off. Unfortunately, exact 
cbmparlsohs are iiipossible for all,bdt'the HispahicS, since theirs is 
the only ^ttwvG^ofl^in l.dentlfied, and since race Is coded only black, 
white and other: (Race is more fully specified In the 1980 Census.) 
Of the Spanish origin population, 9b* of the adults 18-64 indicated 
•some sort of Spanish ancestry as their primary ancestry. All. students 
of ethnJcity will be Intrigued by the information about multiple 
ancestry, though the form of. the ^question will make these data 
difficult to interpret. The low rate of write-ins for -blacks 
CAf ro-Amer icahs") and the Idiosyncratic reaction to .the. possibi 1 ity of 
specifying rnul»tiple ancestry should^ in part icglar, produce concern. 
It seems likely t+sat etiucationaK level may have been a major, 
determinant of whether or, hpt people answered the question at al T (181^, 
provided no ancestry i hf ormat i'on) , and whether they indicated multiple 
ancestr ?es. 

The Census Bureau hopes that this new concept of ancestry will 
yield better information about -the backgrounds of that large major i ty ^ 
Of Americans who have ho strong racial or ethnic ti.e. We wish them 
well, but we also wonder just what Tt Wih all mean sbciblogical ly. Of 
course, every Ame'r ican has an ancestry, mostly immigrant. But hot 
every .Arfner lean has ah ethhicity irv the sense of a strong identity that 
i s recognized and acted upon by both in-group. members and outsiders. 
The racial minor i ties^ Jews, Hispanics, Nat.ive Americans Snd a few 
other small groups do, and it Is to be- hoped that the geneblbgical 
accounting reflected in the Census BureaM' s new .approach to ancestry / 
will not lead to the neglect of genuine ethnicity in American life'' 
today. ' ' ^ - ' 

- - ' - * : 

< ^BUt it Is the ianguag^-qoest ions that most concern us. We come to 
the language data armed with specified hypotheses about hbw question . 



wording and method (census vs. survey) affect responses tpJanguage 
questions (see Lopez, 1982). the essential issues^ are: 

1. Censuses seem to produte higher non-Engl ish responses to 
•mother tongue and current language quest Ions than do surveys. 

This Is true even when the survey sample and weighting 
procedures are a^ljusterf to the census, apparently tecaose 
people are more open to self-administered questionnaires than 
they are to surveys^ ' ' — 

2. Quest i^ons specifying languages that are "usual ly" or "of ten" 
spoken elicit smal I er responses than those ftlthout frequency 
indicated. This is true both for qkiestibns asking the most - 
cbfiinon language used and the second K^nguage used. 

3. Second language questions specifying a domain of use le.g.^ 
"at home") produce sma[|er responses than tho^se that do not, 
since asking, "Does X speak any other language?" can be 
interpreted as a competence pquesti bh, devoid of any 

- implication ^f use._ This does nbt arisis for questions about 

the most commori language since they are never worded so 
. vaauely. ef all domains, "at home" yields the highest 

"* - '- T . ^ * ^ I ^ ^u...^ r^A/^ 



non-English rates, however, since it is there that people use 
their ethnic tongues mbst. 

i». Inclusive questions asking what lanaaaae other than English^ 
produce higher responses, since they can be interpreted as in 
addition to English." . » 

The 197y and 1980 language use question ("Does this person speak 
a l^nguag^ bther than English at home?") is ah bdd combination of 
several previous bnes. It is individual, domain specific and 
inclusive, with ho' indication bf frequency, though, the domain sp.^cinc- 
atlon does, inply that the language actually is spoken, nbt^JuSt known. 
The ^dbmi in specif led Is the one in which people are mos^t^ Ikel y to 
speak their ethnic language, if they speak it at all. Its most 
important character ist.ic Is the "bther than Engl ish" phrasing, which 
has always produced relatively high rates bf rtbn-English respbnses. 
The 1979 mother tongue question is similarly phrased and can be 
expected to produce larger rates than the more restrictive questions 
used In other r«cent surveys. 
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These various considerations led to the^fol lowing predictions: 

1. the non-English at home rates w M I be tttgher for 1580 than for 
1979, due to the survey/census effect; 

2. Both non-English language use and the mother tongue rites In 
1979 will be higher than 1976 due to question. wording. In 
contrast to the Inclusive 1979 questions, the 1976 question 
specified •'usual'I current and mother tongue. 

Table 11.1 providei the mdther tongue and current ranguage rates 
from all national data sefs cbntlining language questions sinte 1969. 
The conparisons are limited to ^idult HIspanics, though the uneven 
avaMabil ity--bf data obliges us to compare slightly different age 
groups and, In some cases, provide estimates based on Hispanic and 
Spanish language totals, not the language subset of the ethnic group. 
Two hLstbrical factors cloud comparisons, and the farther apart the 
years are, the cloudier It gets. Fi^rst, we know that a large part of 
the growth of the Hispanic population since 1970 has been due to 
innigrat ion, and such growth will surely contribute to the SpSnish 
language rates. However, the demography of HIspanics ^n the United 
'states is such a murky and controversial area%that there Is no sound 
way to tmtangle the cbmjsbnehts of imnigrat ion-emigrat ion, natural 
increase,* changed identity and error. Attempts to do thi $ untangl I ng 
Indicate that roughly bhe-half of the growth of the Hispanic populatibn 
in the last ten years has been dup to immigratioh. In the 1979 survey, 
one-fifth of the Hispanic iimigrants indicated that they had arrived in 
the OnUcd States In the preceeding four years. 
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' TABLE I 1 . 1 



Mother Tongue and Language Oie Rates Among_Hi span I c Adults:^ 
1969, 1970, 1975. 1976, 197? and 1986 (Percent 
Spanish of Total Spanish 'Origin Srbup) 



* Percent Spanish Percent Spanish 
Mother-tongue Speaking 



November 1969 CPs'^ 


72% (OTE^) 


50% 


(usual } 


1970 


. . _ 2 
Decennial Census 


80% * (0TE) 






1975 Spring CPS 14+^ 


81% (usual) 


Mti% 


(usual ) 


1976 SIE 18+^ 


' 82% (usual) 


U7% 


(usual) 


Nov. 


1979 CPS (18-6^)5 


93% (OTE) 


81% 


(OTE) 


1980 


Census 18+: 




90% 


^ (OTE) 


- ^- 










Notes : 


' 18+ from pub j i shed 


sources. 








2 

'Estinate based on 


k> - _ _ . . 
rate for all ages (78':). 








^14+ from Waggoner, 


1976, p. 9. 








^18+ (18-645' would be 1-2S lower. 








^Est imate based on 


ratio of Spanish use to 


total 


Spanish origin 



adult population. 

OTE « Other than English. 
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The second cdmpi Icat I hg factor is the ppss ibi 1 i ty that there may 
be a genuine historical trend for Hispanics to -increasingly state that 
they speak or spoke Spantsh. The idea Is that with tbe Increase in 
ethnic consciousness and pride comes greater willingness to "admit" 
that one speaks or spoke la lengua ('the language'). The Increase In 
Spanish mother toogue rates from 1969-70 to 1979 Is consXsient with 
this argument^ but the Influx of inmlgrants over the decade, along with 
a host of methodological issues that make comparisons between 1969-70 
and 1979 tricky, render this idea no more than a possibility. 
Certainly, the attitude and behavioral change implied by the growing 
identity hypothesis cannot be a major factor between 1976 and 1979. 
Therefore, while we present ear 1 ier results, we suggest that the 
comparisons b^etween 1979 and 1976 are the mbSt instructive. 
Fbrturately, the 1976 Survey of Income and Education is the most 
comprehensive national source of" lang^uage data ever collected. 

- s 

The principal conclusion to be drawn from Table II.' is that the 
predictions are borne out. The Spanish at home rate in 19b0 is 
considerably higher than in 1979. And the 1970 mother tongue rate is 
above the 1969 survey result. Refinements in the number soused may 
result in minor changes, but the gaps will still be large. The 1979 
mother tongue and individual language rateS are also considerably 
higher than the 1975 and 1976 rates, presumably due to the hypothesized 
effect of question , wording. As discussed above, It js dlffj^cult to 
interpret the mother tongue changes from 1969-79 to 1979. The 
questions were slml larly worded, so that the changes mast be due to the 
several other factors discussed above. However, the mother tongue 
differences from 1975-76 to 1979 would seem to be explained best by 
changed question wording. Wording also seems the beSt explanat ion of 
the increase In the apjSarent rate of Spartlsh us'e frdm M^-kl% to 8U in 
197^the census vs. survey effect best explains the 1979/1980 
differential). 



n ■ 

♦ The point of all this is that the' 1979 and 198(3 data do not 
provide, any great surprises and should not: be taken as indications of 
change, tpther than that due to iirinigrat ion) . In part icular, they 
should not be taken as any more correct than the previous numbers, only 
different. There are no "correct** numbers about language use arid 
background, for these phenomena are rnherently subjective and sensitive 
to quest.ton wording. ^ . . 

r if question wording largely explalriSythe appareritly different . 
results for Spanish in 1976 and 1979, then the same should hold for 
, other languages. The'^lack of ethnic identifiers other than ••ancestry" 
in 1979 rpakes It difficult to compare the language patterns of equiva- 
lent groups in the two surveys^ but rough apprbxi mat ions are possible 
and are given in Table 11.2. The 1976 data come from topez (1982); the 
1'979 rates have been calculated from the one Census Bureau publication 
reporting overall ancestry arid language data from 1979 (Bureau of the 
Census, March, 1982). (The 1979 Spanish rates are figured in the same 
way as those of the other groups, for comparabi) I ty. Therefore^ they 
are slightly different from* the rates found elsewhere iri this paper.) 

Note firs^ that iri all cases the 1979 mother tongue rates are 

higher, considerably so for all groups except the Chinese arid 

FMipinbs-j which already had quite high ethnic mother tongue rates. 

But the most instructive comparisons are for currerit lariguage. In 197b 

we could divide each ethnic group into four language use categories: 

Ethnic language only (E), primarily ethnic lariguage but also English 

(E/e), primarily English- but also ethnic language (E/e), and English 

only (e). The sum of the first two categories constitutes the 

• 

••usual ly^^ ethriic language category, and in every comparison this , 

category is much below the rate of ethriic language ••at home^'* in 1979. 

But note that there is a general correspondence between all three 

levels of ethnic language use^ Including using.lt as a supplement to 

English, and the ethnic language ^ home rate. The variation is only a 
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TABLE M -2 „ 



Language Use In 1976 and 1979': Gornpar i sons for Spanish » 
Portuguese, Japanese, Chinese and Filipino Adults 18 and Over 






E-oaly 


CURRENT bANGUAGE 
li76 

E/e l/W Xonly 


1979 
E 


ETHNIC MOTHER 
1976 


TONGUE 
1979 


Span! sh 


211 






0 1 ^ 
^ 1 ^ 


82% 


82% 


90% 






791 












Po r t uQuese 






. . 18% 




38=4 




77'^ , 


















Japanese 




- :9i 




59^; 


-i»3l 


60% 


81% 


















Chinese 




28h 




1-9^0 


76^ 




89% 






B\% 












Fi 1 i pi no 


6% _ 




- 39^ 




77% 


845 


89% 






70% 













Sources: r976 Survey of Income and Education: U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, March i 1982. 

koxe: 1. ''V is English, and 'T" is not English. See text Jor fuller- 
di scussion . 
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few percent In each casei with the Filipino gap of 7* being the . 
greatest, the impricatioh is obvious and useful: It seems that, the 
1979 ethnic language; quest ion did not fnerely produce generally higher 
apparent rates of nbn-English use; rather ^ the question tap^^^^^ sum 
of aJ2 levels of ethnic language use as defined in 1976. "Other than 
g^^j^^^t] j t ^^Jjg" seem, really was Interpreted as * in addi tion to 
Engl Ish. V 

<»' 

But what do we £now about the val idi ty of the four categories that 
derive from the ig7o language quest Ions? As It happens, these 
cafegbries were the basis of a recent and comprehensive mbriograph on 
language use patterns among Hispanlcs and seyen other language 
mihpri:ties in the United States (Lopez, July 1982), that study found, 
that the language variaDle using these categories correlated very 
strongly with factors like nativity and mother tongue. Table 1 1 ,3 
presents language use by nativity and mother tongue for Hispanic adults 
In 1976* Note the regular pattern of association from the Sost Spanish 
group, the Spanish mother tojigoe immigrants, to the least* the English 
mother tongue natives. Only 1« of the Engl i sh-ra i sed nat ives say that 
Spanish is their usual language. This rate rises to 37% for natives 
brought up In Spanish, and 72% for immigrants raised in Spanlstt (even 
the odd Engl ish-^aisiia immigrant category, which is very small, is 
consistent with the ^general pattern). The proportion of those using 
only Eng! Ish goes ffbm a low of 3« for the Span i sh-raj sed Immigrants to 
a high of 7b« for Engl I sh-ra I se'd nat'ivis. The meaning of each category 
may be open to debate, but that the four constitute a clear continuum 
Is not. 



io 
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TABLE 1 1 .3 

tanguage Use by Nativity and Mother. Tongae: 
Hispanic Adults* 18+, 1976 (Numbers in Thousands) 



currInt language use 



Birthplace 


Mother Tongue 


Only 


EntJ^ish 


Spanish 


Only 


United States 


Spanish (N i 2.112) 


8% 


29% 


A9l 


]k% 




English (N ' 1 ,06g) 




^ 1% 


' ill 


78% 


Forei gn 


Spanish (N - 2.93^) 


38% 




241 


3% 




English (N - 59) 


2% ■ 


31 




61-% 


Jource: 1976 


0 

Survey of Income and 


Education 
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Ml. METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 

kangaage Ose and Ability 

We know that the category "Spanish at nome" in the 1979 data is 
roughly equivalent to'the three categories "Spanish Only," "Usually 
Spanish but aisb English" arid ••Usuai ly Erigl i sh bat also Spanish" in the 
157b Survey of Income and Education (SIE). Unfortunately, there.js no 
easy way to attairi that level of detail In the 1979 data. The SIE 
contains questions about relational and coritextual language use, as 
wejl as those ori byeral 1 frequency. Sut the 1979 CPS asks only the one 
current language u^e question. Be are, theri, obi iged to rely on other 
sorts of questions about language, and In the 1979 CPS there are only 
two: Mother tongue arid English ability, the first possibility that 
suggests itself is a combination of current and upbringing language. 
Hypothetical ly, it would be reasonable todistingui sh threi groups: 

1. Engl ish monol inguals , i .e. , those who were brought up in 
Erigl ish and speak only English; 

2. Spanish monol Iriguals , i.e., those whose-mother tongue and, 
current language are both Spanish; 

3. 6i Unguals , i.e., those who were ral.sed in Spanish but now 
speak predominantly Engl ish. 

The difficulty with deriving such categories from the 1979 data resides 
In the extremely skewed distribution on both the mother tongue and 
current home lariguage questions: 93« of the adult Hispariics are 
Spanish in mother tongue, and t)2| Indicate that they speak Spanish at 
home. Iri 1976, IB* of the adult Hi span Its said their usual language 
when growing up was English.: But the 1979 question In^lles Erigl ish 
oril^ and the rate drops to 7«. Table 1 1 I.I compares the relation 

Stween mother tongue and current language for the two surveys. The 
brbader concept of English mother tongue in 1976 should produce 
sornewhilNhlgher rates of current Spanish use, arid the left 'side of the 
table showsX*'*^ be the case. In like manner, the narrower 
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TABLE Mi.l 

Mother Tongae and Current Language in 1976 
- and 1979: Hispanic Adults* 



- English Mother Tongue ~ "Spanish HotKer-Toirgue— 

4^ 76 im ) 1979 ( 7^) . 1976 (82^) 1979 (93^^) 

Current iranguage 

English Only » 77% 

English/ 

Spanish 22% 
Spanish/ 

English 1% 
Spanish Only » — 
100% = (1,129,000) 



••^The 1976 rates are for all tl^ose 18 ^nd over; the 1979 rates include only 

thSse 18-6^. However, including those over 64» changes the_Language rates 

only 1-2% towards Spanish. In both surveys ^8% of the Hispanic 
adfjjts indicated that they were born abroad. 



86% 7% 13% 




(427,000) (5,008,000) . (5,393,000) 



.definition of Spanjsh mother tongue in 1976 should produce lower rates 
of using English, and the right side of the table shows that to be the 
case. It is worth noting that the 1976 pairing would seem to be more- 
accurate. Some reverse language shift, from English to Spanish, is to 
be expected iri any survey, though it probably represents '•noise'* In the 
i:daia_more tha_n any genu[rie_trend. Therefore, the smaller tftis rate, 
the more accurate the quest ij^ns would appear to^bel^^ I 
of the English mother tongue individuals say that they now usually 
speak Spanish. In the- 1979 data the rate Is 1^1. These comparisons 
are based on the matched phrasi^ in each study, ''usual" in 197b and 
"other ttran English" in ^^7^.{ 

Quite aside from the "reverse language shift" issue discussed 
above, which involves only about U of the total Hispanic adult sample 
even In 19791 the combinatio.n of ifiother tongue and current language 
produces an unsatisfactory set of categories in 1979 (though it.would 
serve in 197b) : 

. " 157b 1979 

English Hbnol i ngua-l s " iSig b% 

Spanish Upbringing 

Engl Ish Now ^ ^ 35^ 12% 

Spanish Upbringing ' 

and Now ^7% . 

The c<MTibinat i'oh of mother tongue and current language In 1979 does 

not allow one to break down that one large category which we know 

<* _ _ _ _ _ _ " 

includes considerable divjsrsfty In language behavior. The only 

alternative, then, is to rely on self-reported ability In English. The 

general difficulties with^such questions are we4J-^^knowh:._ I n_daU 

like the 197b Survey of l.ncome and Educatibri or the 1979 Current 

Population Survey It is easy to show that many ^people ov6r-repbrt on 

their abljity in English and especially on the ability of their 

children. In the one study where reports of English ability were 

» 

•9 , , • 
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combined with actual tests of English ability (however questionable the 
test may have been), the Children's ^English and Services Study (CESSj 
*(6'Malley^ 19tJl)> the two characteristics were weakly reJated. It was 
*only at the hi§h end of the scale of reported' English .ab 11 Tty that 
there was any clear association with test scores. 

However, it docs not follow that reported abiljty cannot be used 

' > ____ 

« ah Jhdl^^^^^ answer questions about language ^ 

use. ■The val idi ty of language use . 

Hell as the test referred to above, a re not the Usae^ What is needed 

are reliable questions whose categories tap the Jahguage use div,erslty 

known to exist among adult Hispanics. In 197b, two questions about 

ability in English were asked, one for speaking and the Other for 

understanding. "The resuj^ts were similar, and in 1979 a combined "speak 

and understand" question was used. The questions were similarly 

woraed, though the 1976 question had five response alternatives, while 

the'l979 question had only four. The. questions 'Sfere al so asked of - 

similar sub-samples^ essentially those who had indicated that they - 

spoke a language ether than English. If the 19.7b and 1979 English 

abi'lity results are similar, and if there is a strong relation between 

language use and English ability in 1976, then it fol lows, that Engl i sh 

ability ca'n be used as an indicator of language use in 1979. 

the first step is to compare the distributions of answers to this 
question, as shown In Table 1 1 1.2. In both surveys, 19l of 'the 
Hispanics were not asked the question. In 1979 this was deter- 

mined simply by whethej or not people indicated that they spoke only 
English at home. In 1976 "(when the English-Only language use category 
was 22* for Hispanics l8-64, in comparison to the 19* in 1979) people 
were asked the English ability question if they had Spanish mother 
toTigu^ir^h'ether-^iLJlofc^^^ Spanish to any degree currently. 

This adds slightly to the niinber~or'pe«5pi«-pes|iond^ 
quest lon--about 3t more. It also probably accounts for the ~5iTgHt-ty---_: 
higher rates of English competence reported in 1976, for that added 3« 
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are I ikely to consider themselves qui te prof icient in English. Bearing 
this in mind, the 'di str ibut Ions of English ability in t^e two surveys 
are quite close, particularly wheh grouped as in Table 1 1 1.2. 



These similar results sijggest that, whatever they may be 
measuring, English speak i ng^ abi 1 1 ty quest ions *are reliable from data 
set ,to data set. Of course, we do not' actually know that the same . 
people would respond \n thi same way in two surveys *three years ^apart; 
these are independent samples. Stilf, It seems fair to take these 
similar d i st r ibut i ons 'as indicators of the questioft's reliabilrty. 
Also included: in Table I I 1-2 are the .language use frequencies, the^ 
correspondence. between the language use and English ability categories 
in 1976 is by no means perfect, but it does suggest : that one might 
roughly stand for the other. ^ 

; TABbE I 1 1 .2 

Language Use and English Ability: .Hispanic Adults Age 
18-62* in 1976 and- 1979 



1976 



tndl vlduat 



Engl ish Speaking 



tangcage 




Ability 




Spanish Only 


m 


None 


51 






Few Words 




Spanish/Ehgl i sh 




Not We 1.1 - - 




Engl ish/Span? sh 


33% 


Wei 1 


17% 






Very Well 


k]% . 


Engl ish Only 


22% 


Not Asked-'^ 


19% 




1001 - 


5,780,000 - 





23% 



60% 



Language 
at Home 



Engl ish Abi lj^ty 



Spanish 



81% 



Poor 
Not Wei ] 
Well" 



3^ 

18i 



English Only 19% Very Well 

Not Askeds 195-1 



55S 



100% « 6,003,000 



^■3 



•i 



•;3 

'•1 

m 



Source: 1976_Survey of income 
and Education 



Source: November, 1979 Current 
Population Survey 



"--•-^M~ri^976 the English abM |tv^ quest ion was hot asked of ..those who Indicated onl^ 
Engl jlTT^s-^-thf^r mother tongue and current individual and home language . '979 
It was not aske^^Sf-t hose who indicated that they spoke only English at home. 



Tfie next stepxis to examine the relation ^betwepn reported English, 
abihty and langaagl-.use In the igysTdata. In table I I i. 3 thesi two 
measures are cross-tabulated "for Hispanic adults, the resu!t5 are 
. irtpresslve. Elghty-six percent of the, Engl I sh/SpanI sh blllnguals say 
they speak Engl ish "very well compared to 421 of the Span 5 $h/Ehgl i $fi 
blllnguals end only .21 of those who-^i^orily Spanish on;::a regular 
basis. ,When the categories "well" and "very well" are combined, th*e 
results' are,, respectively* 99*, SOland 'll*. Thus,- the relat Ion 1$ 
strong, but by no means perfect. The two outside categories are very 
•clearly differentiated, While the middle category (Spanish/English) Is 
sbnewhat more spreado'out. (Those who spoke only Eriql.ish--the logical ' 
end category— were hot asked the ques^tion,. but -ln Vje*r6f the results 
for the English/Spanish bili'nguals we can assume that substa^t i-al ly all 
would ha*e indicated that they speak Engl i sh very w^ll.) 



- ^ Table I i i .3 ^ • ^, 

English' Speaking' Abi 1 i ty by Individual Language:^ 
lB-64,' I976 .{Nunbers in THbusands) 



Hispanic Adults 



Ihdividjfel LamHiage 


VeryJJel 1 


V/e 1 1 


English Speaki ng Abl 1 i ty 
Not Wei 1' Few >.tords 


None 


LOO S - 




Spanish bnly 


2% 


5% 


18% 




27% 


(1062) 




Spanlsh/Engl !sh 




38% 


1 5% 






(1505) 


26^ 


- Engl ish/Spani sh 


86% 


13% 








(1907) 


33t- 


Eng[l ish Only 


(100%) 




-not asked- 






(1306) 


• 23% 


Total 


60% . 


17% 


8% " 


161 


5% 


(578"0) 


100% 



Source: 1976 Survey of Income and Education 



There is no reason to expect that these two measures shoulcl be 
p^erfectiy related. Taking them on" face value (the best way to approach 
survey quest ion, unless one has a goQd reason to do' otherwise), they 
are measuring qualities that are correlated but not necessarily 
identical/. People who speak only Spanish fre'quentjy cannot be expected'^ 
to be perfectly c.ompe^nt in English, and the low rates of responding^ 
well and, especially^ very wel 1 ^ Indicates that for them the two 
measures do' amount to almost the same thing* If we had Information oh 
reported Engl i sh ab i 1 i ty from the ariglophdnes, then surely their rates 
would be at least as high as the rates for Spahish-brtly speaker* are 
low. ft would also be nice to have informat ion about ability in 
S£M4jh. , The results for the biljnguals make sense, but raise scaling 
difficulties. Those who usually speak Engl ish, but also eontihue using 
^anish as a supplementary language, overwhelmingly say that tfiey speak 
English very well (86*) or well The'^Spanish/Engl ish group is*^ 

however, split rather evenly between very weM and well; together these 
two categor ies^make up tiO^of the total. 

_____ _ _ . . ' 

What cutting points should we employ when using English ability to 

divide up the Spanish at home population in 1979? On the face of it^ 

the logical dividing point isbetween "well" and "riot weW." this is 

the cutting point used by Veltman ^198la) In his analysis of the 

1976 data. For Hispanic adul t's the resul t ing categories would then be: 

1^ "I.. ilTb . 1979 

Engl i^sh only " 19* 

Spanish/English . , 581 5^% 

Spanish 23* 27« ^ 

._ _ _ •_ ' 

Any division is. arbi trary^ of course, and in terms of botft face 

•-.va i 1 d i^ ty -arid- even -Of . d^^ 

« ■ - _ . . . _ _ _ 

The prbMern Is that eviderfce from previous studies (the <SIE an* the^ 
iCESSji as welj as internal evidence- in this data set suggest that pebple 
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tend to overstate their ability in English, it may well be that **well" 

pius "very well" is an ic'curate gaug^ of basTef English competence by 

some measure. However, we wjint to use English ability as a surrogate 

for English language use, and for- that^ trte^ 1976 results suggest that 

the cut be made between "very well" and "well." ' 

• Table III. 4 presents three al terriativesi If "very welT^* and 
"well" are combined (Alternative A), then the three levels of 'Spanish 
use split neatly into twoi those who speak English very well or well, 
-and those who do not. Only lU of the Spanish-only speakers fall into 
the top. category, compared to 801 and 59* respect ively, of thes 
Spanish/English and English/Spanish groups. The difficulty with this 
split is that we want to distinguish between the two sorts of 
bi 1 irigual ism, according to language dominance. Putting the cutting 
poTnt between "well" and "not wel V' produces the lowest ppoportjon of 
incorrectly classified cases, but i t.^obl iges us to group the two 
bilingual cases gainst the monolingual Spanish one. On the other hand, 
if we- put the cutting poirit between "very^ well" a'nd "well" (Alternative 
B), then %*e increase the number of cases mi sclassi f ied, mostly from the ^ 
Spanish/English group. There is, of course,, a third jil tertiat ive: To 
actually use three categories of Engl i-sh ability (Alternative C). 
Doing so would yield the same number of categories as the 1976 language- 
use question (after adding the English only category), but it would 
also considerably increase the proportion of incorrectly classified 
cases, especially in thi* middle category, which is reduced to 38* 
correctly classified tases. 

I — 

Judging purely in terms of the biest propcrticms classified, the 
first dichotomous catting division Is preferred (Alternative A). But 

the classif icSrt ions are not the ones we want. The trlchotomous 

^ _ . _ _^ 

alternative (AlternativeC) has the advantage, of providing the widest 
-^spread f or- cor/iftc tl bna F^^^ ! * • Howeve r , we dec i ded to use the 
second dichotomous alternative (Alfernative B) both because Its rate of 
correct classi f icat ion.-is only marginally belbw^the best alternative 
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•nd, more Importajit ly, because its categories correspond more to "the 
usual language concept we desire. Veltmah used the equivalent of our 
Ajtermative A in developing categories for analyzing the 1976 data. 
This means that he was ^ in effect, distinguishing between l^i 1 ingtial ism 
^nd Spanish mono! i ngual ism. 

TABLE 111.^ 

Using English Ability as ah Indicator of Language Use: 
The Resxilts of Three Cutting Point Alternatives 
in the 1976 Data: Hispanic Adults, 18-64 



Grouping 


0 

Gorrectly Classified 


Incorrectly Classified 


Alternative A: Combining 


Very Wei 1 and Wei 1 vs.- A1 1 


Other 


1 Spanish Only 




BS% 


11% 


Spanish/Engl ish 

II 

Engl ish/Spanish 




80% 


20% 








Alternative B: Very Well 


vs. All 


Other 




Spanish Only 

1 




981 '• 


n 


Span! sh/Engl ish 




581 




1 1 EngiisPi/Spani sh 

*> 




861 


a 

\k% 


A'lternative C: Very . We 11 


vs. Well 


vs. At j Other 




1 Spanish Onjy 




m 


\\% 


1 1 Spanish/Engi ish 






hl% 


III English/Spanish 
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As a further check qn the usefulness of using Engl I shv abi li ty as a 
surrogate for language use^ we compared the relation between English 
abiiity and variables known to be related to language use: Generation 
and mother tongue. . this analysis 1$ carried out' using only the 1979 
data set. The results are found in Table II I .S- Those who were ''not^ 
asked** said they they spoke only English at home; we can take this 
.category as equivalent to "very wel 1 Bearing this in mind, there are 
strong and clear relations between English ability, generation and / 
mother tongue. The small size of the^^Ehglish mbther tongue groups In 
the first and second generations make for difficult interpretation^ but 
there is no ambiguity in the third generation: All those of English 
mother tongue either were not asked the question or Indicated that they 
spoke English very well. The association with mother tongue i's steady 
across "^generat ions. There is also a clear assoc i at Ibrv between 
generation and English ability, even when mother tongue is controlled. 
The big gap is between the first and the subsequent generations, 
whether judged in terms of percent '*very well*' or that category 
combined wi th '*wel I ' 

; TABLE III .5 

Ehgljsh Ability by Mother tongue and Genpratibn: ' Hispanic Adults 
18-6V in the United States, November^ 1979 (Ncimbers in Thousands) 



English Ability 
Mother-^^ngue . ^ Not Asked Very-Well-^ Well Not Well 



None 



100^ 



I'i rs t\ Generation 
Spanish 
Engl Ish 
Slecond '^Generat ion 
Span ish 



m 
m 



th 



English 
i rd Generation 
Spai|ish 
Engllish 



26% 
91% 



22% 
2]% 

53% 
k]% 

53% 

i% 



22% 
5% 

17% 
10% 

17% 



33% 
11% 

ii% 



19% 
15% 

2% 



k% 



(2788) 
■ (3it) 

(757) 
(19) 

{13'»9) 
(315) 



ERIC 



iSburce 



Nbvenfcerj 1979 Current Popolatlon Survey 
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In summary^ Internal evidence from both t+ie 1976 and 1975 surveys, 
is well as reliability of the' English ability question from one study 
to the other^ all support the use of English ability as an Indicator of 
language use. In con* i nation with the language at-home question it 
produces the following basic language use categories used in the 
balance of this paper: 

^.r 

English only 19* , ^English only 

Spanish, speaks _ _ » . 

^ English very wel 1 36* English/Spanish 

Spanish, does not 

speak English 45* Spanish/English and 

" very well ' Spanish only 

The labels to the left of the percentages are used in the tables and 
much of the text that follows, those to the right derJve from the 
analysrs of the 1:^76 results, and how they relate to the 1S79. findings. 
Tney wprr be used as more convenient alternatives to the awkward labels 
to the left. It must be understood that they are based on the 
correspondences in Tables II 1.2 through 111.4, and are not • I i tera I ly 
correct. 
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IV. SAMPLE RESTRICTIONS 

This paper is confined to Hispanics, in part because they 
represent the group with the most pressing languagi issues requiring 
policy resolution. Various previous works have demonstrated that 
Hispanics constitute by far the largest and^ save for Navajo, the most 
retentive language mi/ibrity in the United States (Lopez, 1978; Veltman 
198laj Lopez, July 1982). But thereare also practical considerations 
For reasons known only to the Current Population Survey branch of the 
Census Bureau.,.Jhe 1979 data set does hot include the full range of 
ethnic and racial identifiers that have previously been available to 
establish Identities that correspond to sociologically meaningful 
ethnic groupings. Race is a matter of black, white and other. And 
ethnicity/origin, while nicely broken down for Hispanic subgroups, is 
hot recorded for others. Instead, we have only the new and untested 
ancestry question discussed in chapter 2. It will be several years 
before we have mad« sense of this new approach to ethnicity. By that- 
time, the Census Bureau will surely have gone on to yet another 
approach to ethnicity. 

The choice of adults is based oh both theoretical and methodolo- 
gical considerations, the relation between aging and language shift i 
a complex Issue, one which can be only partially resolved with 
cross-sectional data. Most work from Canadian and U.S. sources agree 
that, for the native-born, language use and ability are quite stable 
after about the age of 20 and it is fairly stable several years-before 
(Veltman, 1981a, pp. 3«-45) • An equally compelling reason to 1 'mV^ 
this analysis to adults Is that we have no information about the 
language background of children under 1.4. We lack any direct 
Information about the chl Id's mother tongue or the usual langjage 
spoken In his household currently. Only the chl Id' s current language 
■t home Is easily available. In a subsequent analysis we hope tp 
extend our mul t Igenerat iopa I analysis to children by combining 
Information about the children and their parents. But this poses both 
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technical (file merging) ihd interpretative (the meaning of language 
variation from parent to child at different child age levels) 
difficulties. It needs to be done, but only after we have a firm grip 
Oh the situation for adults. We have chosen the ld-6i» age band because 
It avoids Issues connected With the very young and the very^old, and 
because it neatly corresponds to the age bands ordinarily used by the 
Census Bureau and others in surveys and reports. 

In this analysis we have made two further restrictions designed to 
highlight the generational contrasts: We have limited the "first 
generation" to those who came to the United States when they were 15 or 
older, and the second and third gehierat ional groups are composed only 
of those whose both parents were born either abroad or in the United 
States, respectively. These two restrictions do hot need elaborate 
justification, but they do raise some interesting Issues that are worth 
exploring. 

Merely :toeing born in another country has little sociological 
significance; what is important is where one grew up and went to 

•• _ .. _ B 

school. The chilaren cF iirmigrants who, while born abroad, were 
actually raised predominantly in tfie United States might better be 
considered second or perhaps a 'first and a half^ generation. To 
remove their confounding affect, we excluded from bur first generation 
population all those who were under 15 when they arrived in the United 
States. The choice of cutting point was somewhat arbitrary; age five 
would have distinguished people according to whether or hot they could 
have been much exposed to English while acquiring their first language. 
Age ten would have separated people according to the country (and : 
usually the language) of their initial schooling. Bat the. preschool 
children of recent Hispanic imnl grants are exposed to environments that 
are overwhelmingly Spanish in any case. It was decided to extend the 
cutting point up to 15 because people arriving after that age are 
usually fully grounded in whatever language or languages they spoke in 
their home country, and learning English for them will be the difficult 
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process that !t Is for most adults to learn a new language. Further- 
more! ieafning Engi Ish wl i j nor be at the exp«snse of Spanish, as It 
often Is for those who confront English earlier, before they acquire - 
fluency and literacy in their mother tongue. 

We attempted to make a further specification of our Inmlgrants-- 
that they had been in the country since 1975. Oar reasoning was that 
the recent Immigrants would be highly retentive and would tend to 
over-state the degree to which Immigrants hold on to Spanish even 
beyond the considerable degree to which they do. However, we have 
dropped this distihction from the analysis for several reasons. First 
by excluding them we "lost a considerable number of cases, about 29* of 
all the inuiigrants (those arriving before they were 15 constitute 
another \Qih This in itself IS interesting: Fully a fifth of the 
immigrants "had arrived in the United States within l» years of the 
survey. This group is some 9?. of the encire adult Hispanic sample,' • 
enough to materially affect the comparisons with 1976, presuming that 
their language characteristics are significantly different from those 
Who have been here longer, as well as the Immigrants who died between 
197b and 1979. However, this turns out not to be a major problem. 

The top half of table IV. I shows the language characteristics of 
the three alternative definitions of "first generation." The 'differ- 
ences are not great, and all contrast markedly with the native-born 
groups In the bottom h%lf of the table. Oiif, choice of the "15 on 
arrival" alternative was dictated both by our desire to lobSe as few 
cases as possible, and also'because we felt It was an essential 
rftstricti.on, while the further exclusion of recent Immigrants was not. 

. incidentajly, note that the Engl Ish abi 1 1 ty differences, 
especially for linnigrahts, but also for natives, are obscured when 
••well" Is added to "very well." While the percent speaking English 
'•very **el l" i s qui te sens! 1 1 vc to generat lonal and Immigrat Ibh . 
differences, the percent reporting "well" is rather consistent acrbss 
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all groups^ native as well as Imfnlgrant. This Is another point^lfl 
favor of drawing the line between "very well" and "weil." \ 

The final Issue had to do with how the second and third 
generations are defined. Actual ly, whatever our decision, the groups 
ire more properly labeled "native of foreign" and "native of hiwive." 
these are traditional Census Bureau categorlesp though the questions on 
which they are based have been dropped as of 1980. k simple solutibri, 
and ohe that would make our categories cor respond "to those In previous 
censuses, would be to restrict the third or "native of native" category 
to those with both parents'U.S; born* arid the| combine those of mixed 
ancestry with those with both parents foreign born, a common Census 
Bureau practice. However, we are not so much Iriterested In natipnal 
population accouritirig as iri portraying generational differences, 
therefore, we have chosen to excrud,e' the mixed ancestry Individuals 
from the analysis. The bottom half of Table IV. I shows what we are 
missing. 

Mother tongue, it seems, does really mean what it impl ies, that 
the mother is more important- than the father in determining language 
characteristics. This has been verified iri some local language 
surveys^ but to our knowledge this Is the first riatibrial data set that 
allows us to confirm thi> seemirigly obvious point. Actually, we know 
only the parents' birthplace; we are Inferring language characteristics 
from this. But the inference Is well ^taken: The two mixed parentage 
categories fall between the "pure" cases, but they are each closer to. 
one of the pure cases thari they ere to each other. Those with 
foreign-born mothers and native fathers approximate the "both parents 
foreign" category, arid those^wlth native-born mothers and foreign-born 
fathers approximate the "both parerits riative category^" The 
Inplication is clear; Either these groups should be arialyzed 
separately, or generation should be defined in terms of mothers, hot 
fathers. We hope to pursue this.further In a sub'lequent paper, but In 



this ini lysis we have chosen to uSe only the "pure" cases, in the 
interests of simplicity. 

Table IV. I shows that they differ marlcediy on^ail langaage _ 
Indicators, si v!b the "speaks English well" rate that we have already 
noted to be^ of I i tt le,use. In using "second geniratioo" we wi 1 1 be 
referring to what Is commonly understood by that term. Our, use of 
"third generation" for native of native is more open to question. We 
wsh that we had tjij^-ifiul t i-generat ional retrospective Information that 
would actually al low us to distinguish the true third generation from 
those wjth deeper roots in the United States. In the general United 
States population, the equat ion' th i rd generation « native of native 
would be quite inappropriate. However, the demographic history of 
Hispanics in the United States is such that most "native of natives" 
must have at least one inmigraht grandparent, if not three or four.. A 
small but significant segment of the Hispanic population can, in fact, 
trace Its ancestry bacl< for three or more generations on both sides. 
But the evidence Of demographic history and various local and informal 
studies is that their significance is more symbol ic and cultural than 
quantitative. Outside of northern New Mexico, it is a rare Hispanic ^ 
indeed who does not have at least one pair of fo.relgn-born grand- 
parents, we recognize that the use of labels can have biasing effects 
on-the reader, and that we cannot prove that oar native of native 
category i s substant iai iV third generation. However, we still prefer 
the latter term to AJnative of native" both because It Is less awkward 
and it probably expresses an historically inportant fact. 
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/ TABLE IV, 1 

Language Characteristics, by rmmigratipn and Generation Charatterlstlcs: 
Hispanic Adults, NDvember/ 1979 (Nuitters In Thousands) > 



Spanish Mother Spanish Speaks English Speaks Engl Ish 

Toague" a t Hom^ Ve rv We 1 1 * ^ Wei A QQV 



Foreign -Born 
All 

j5+ on 
arrival 

15+ on 
arrival and 
here since 
1975 

Nati ve-66rn • 

Both Parents 
Fbrei gn 

Mother Foreign 
Father Native 

Father Foreign 
Mother Native 

'Both Parents 
Native r 



99% 
99% 

99% 

97'^ 

87^ 



35% 
96% 

95^i 

*82% 
77% 
61% 
61% 



23% 
18% 

2t% 

64% 



68% 



73% 
72% 



23% 
22% 

24% 

21% 
19% 
20% 
23% 



(-2890) 
(2i»i9) 

(1795) 

(7?8i 
■ (196) 
(382) 
(1701) 



Source: Novetrfcer, 1979 Current Population Survey 

"Of those who speak Spanish at home and were therefore asked. 



Throoghoat this report the crbss-ta|)ulat Ions and means are 
presented without Indication of their statistical significance. The 
Current Population Survey is based on a compjex sample of households 
and is an approximately one In fifteen hundred sample of the entire 
populatixih. For Hispanic adults the sampling ratio Is 1/1560. 
Standard errors in the .CPS vary according ta sub-population, to region 
and to the content of the questions. Confidence interval s; then, would 
be based on unprbven assumptions. Sinr^^ the language data are 
inherently subjective in any case, we see no reason to add pretentions ' 
of precision. Even the decimal point is out of place, but the tables 
in Part W include them for those who care. General ly^ any-rate based 
on a population estin?ate of 30,0d0^br more is based on a sample of 20 
or more cases, an accepted benchmark' in survey analysis. The 
dis^:riminaht function analyses are b^sed on a sample that hasJjeea 
fir^t weighted, and then diyidjed by the average weight, so tha"the 
significance levels accurately reflect fhe true sample size. 
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V* RESULTS AND^DI^^USSION 

tgnguage MainteniPce^cFoss-Three SeM ' ^ 

.We tarn now to wh«t justifies the sometimei torturous 
niethodb logical considerations of Chapters li and 

thnee-generat lonaT ana jys Is of the maintenance of Spanish in the United 
States; As explained in Chapter I, the 1979 mother tongue question was 
designed to be comparable to the 1970 Census question. The wordingi 
howeve^, was not identical. In 1970 ^the question was, ''What language, 
other than English, was spoken inr . . . ' s, home_^when s/he was a child?". 
In 197^ it was, '*Was a language other than English spoken In • • .'s 
home when . . . was a child?**; (if yes) "Hhat was that language?**. 
Immigrat ibn, natural population growth, and methodological differences 
combine to make direct comparisons between 1970 and 1979 difficult. 
But both sou'rces indicate Spa/ish mother tongue rates of 90^ or more 
for adult H'ispanics, In contrast to the 82?*rate that the more 
restrictive **usual language*' wording produced ln'^1976* 

Table V.l shows considerable variation by generation and by 
origin^ but perhaps the most significant thing about this table Is the 
consistently high rate of Spanish mother tongue. Even among the most / 
anglicizefd group^ the third generation non-Mexican HispanicSf 61. 9^ 
report that Spanish was spoken in their homes when they^ were growing 
up. Since this third generation is. In reality, a *'oative of native*', 
category that includes^'individuals whose forebearers have been in the 
United States for more than two generations, the 61i9i rate Is 
impressive, and the overall third generation rate of 81. l| is even more 
so. • ' 

Assuming that this **other than Engl ish** rate can be adjusted 

according to the simple ratio of the mother tongue rates. In 1976 and 

1979 (d2/92), then that would 'suggest that among native of native 

Hispanics, seven out of ten (72*) were brought up in households where • 
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TABLE V. I 



Percent Spanish Mother tongue by Type of Spanish Origin by Generation: 
Hispanic. Adults j S-Si* in the Uni ted States . November , 1979 
"^(Numbers in thousands) 



Percent Spanish Mother Tongue 



Source: Current Popuja\tion Survey, November, 1979 

Notes 2 'pirst Generation includes only those who were 15 Vc^rs or older 
when they arrived in the United States , This excludes about 
4bb, ddO *'flrst and one half" individuals. Second and third " 
geheratibhs Ihcludp only those who have-'both parents foreign or 
native-born, respectively. This excludes ah addi tional 578,600 
mix^d native/foreign parentage Hispahics , Were all these 
excluded groups included then the overall Spanish mot+ier tongue 
rate would be 92.1 percent. 



m 



Generat Ton' 


Mexican Origin 


— Other Spanish Origin 


• Al 1 Spanish OVigin 






First • 


1 99.1 
(1126) 


98.6 

(1297) 


98.8 
(2'»23) 






Second 


\ 98.5 
(524) 


• 95.7 
(253) 


97.5 
(777^ . 


*- 




Th i rd 


'86.0 
(1328) 


61.9 
(S^^O) 


>8l.l 
(1668)' 




1 


Total 


93.1 

(2978) 


91.6 

° (1890) 


92.6 

(i*868) V 
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Spanish was the 4mia4 language. However, this straightforward 
adjustment procedure is open to question. It has been shown that it is 
"■pretisely, those groups with relat ivejy marginal connections to their 
ethnitb tongue w^se rates are most susceptible to question wording 
variations. The most. dramatic example of this is the doubling and ^ven 

trebling of t4ie proportion of hative-^borh Japahese-*Amer leans who 

* _ ■ . ~ _ . 

indicate that they speak Japanese or Uve in Japanese-speaking 

households^ simply by leaving out the word ••often** (Lopez, July J982: 

Vji-9). Japanese-Amer leans maintain at least scmie fam;lllar i ty wi th 

their ethriic language as part of a self-conscious effort^of cultural ^ 

maintenance. Few beyond the second generation actually speak Japanese 

as a native language, but many will say that they "speak Japanese** as 

long as no frequency or domain is specified. 

o. " " * ■ ■ • 

Native of native Hi spahics'' are in a very different cultural and 
'ciass^'si tuation, and' many., genui nely have grown up speakJiig Spanish at 
homes; particularly in South Texas and northern New l^exico. StiU, the 
same differential sensitivity to question wording nSy well exist among 
Hispanics. Ijwnigrants and their chi Idren^wi 1 1 respond affirmatively to 
any reasonably worded question ab6ut growing up peaking Spanish, but 
among the third and subsequent gerierat iorisj i t ^nay we,l 1 be that 
question wording has a greater effect. We know, from this stjjdy as 
well as frojn local-level studied, that mother/ tongue and language use ^ 
are more varied and more anglicized among the third and later Hispani<c 
generations (Grebler, Moore -fi Guzman, 1 97 Oj^ Thompson, 1971). 
Unfortunately, we do hot have any nat ionaj/^jevel data wi th^Jeherat ibhal 
distinctions that employed more restrlctiAre wording. One local study^ . 
of tos Angeles HcxI can-Amer icans In 197/i found that the rate bf;u5ing 
••mostly Spanish** or •*bdth equally** var Fed from lODI among Irmlgrants to 
^4b* among the native of, natives (Lbpei, 197B)* the Second generation 
rate was 69*. this study was one of the few that, however awkwardly, 
sought to use self-defining categories df^^bl 1 ingual Ism, something that 
has never been part of the Census Bureau* s efforts. This^ and the very 
great differences in sampling and fording, makes it impossible to usie' 



these rates to adjust the 1979 results for the differential effects of 
question wording. 

instead, we have used the information from the methodologically 
similar 1976" -Survey of Income and Edudatibh, and applied the second to 

5 . - - - - - - 

third generation mother tongue ^ratios to^'^usual" Spanish mother tongue 

rates for the total hative-bbrh population In that surveys The 

. • ■_ . _ . _ ^ _ . _ 

procedure and Its resalts are displayed in /Table. V,2, The results are 
striking, the' measured Spanish mother tongue rate formal 1 third 
generation Hispanics in 1979 Is 81*. Adjusting for the overall , 
difference between V976 and 1979 reduces th's rate to 72*, f>ui when the 
adjustment Is based on the 1976 rate for natives only, it "falls to 62^.- 
' Even this technique does not really adjust for the quest ion wording 
effect differential that probably exists between the second and third 
generations; it only adjusts for the foreign and Mexican native other 
aifferential effects. The true figures would probably be somewhat 
higher for the second generation and correspondingly lower for the 
thi rd generation. 

Whether the measured or adjuste<i rates are used, very real- 
generatlohal and origin differences remain. The least variation is 
found in the ffrst generation, where substantially al 1 '{99^) of the 
Mexican and other origin liSnigrants report that they grew up speaking 
Spanish. Virtually the same rates were found In the 1976 survey. As 
noted above, warding has less effect when the reality to which it 
relates Is clear-cut. 

The measured second generation rate is essentially the same jFor 
the M^xican-Arner icahs} for other Hispanics it drops a few points. When 
adjusted to the 1976 average, all these rates drop dramat i^pal ly, 
probably too dramatical ly, as explained above. In the measured rates. 
It is not until the third generation that there is a significant di-op 
In Spanish loother tongue. This corresponds wl th local Ized survey data 
and with Impressionistic evlderfce^ but the actual rates are suspect. 



TABLE V.2 



Spanish Hother Tongue Rates by Generatidh* Observed and Adjusted 
to be Commensurate with ••Usual" Mother tongue as asked in 
the 1976 Survey of Income and Education: Native 
Hispanic Adults. l8-6>» in the United States, 
November, 1979 (NuiAers In Thousands) 



-AU- Native Second Generation Third Generation ■• j 



Ail Hispanic ' 

1979 Spanish at hone ' 86.3? 97-5% .81.1% 

l9'76 Spanish asual €>6% 

1979 adjusted ' 66% : 7^% * , 62% 

Mexican Origin 

1979 Spanish at home 89-5% 98.5% 86.0% 
1976 Spanish usual 

at home 71% : 

1979 adjusted ^^% 78% : |8% 

Other Hi span ICS 

1979 Spanish at home 76.2% 95.7% 61.9% 

1976 Spanish usual \ 

at home ^3% . — 

1979 adjusted ^.|- i2% .AOS, 

Source: 1976 Saryey of income and Education; November, 1979 Current 
Population Survey 
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in the iS79 results the most dramatic difference Is among the Other 
. Span i shr where the second gerierat i oh mother tongue dropi. f rw.96 to 
62i. The shift among Mexican-Americans is more modest t from 99* to 
861. The adjusted figures are markedly lower, 40 and 68i respectively. 

/ _ _ _ _ . 

The clearest conclusion to be drawn from* all this Is that 

. _ ___ __ _ 

Mexican-Americans maintain Spanish considerably more than other 

Hispanlcs, taken as a group. Non-Mexican latinos appear to be very 

retentive simply because the overwhelming majority are Immigrants 

(Lopez, July 1S82: Chapter 5). 6f course, there is variation among 

these other Hispanics^ just as there is among Mexicans (see topez, 

1S76, and Veltman, l98la, for discussions of subgroup regional 

variation^ respectively). Arid we also know that the apparent rates of 

Spanish mother tongue and use are much lower for Hi spahic chi Idren 

today than for their parents.- Still, there is incontrovertible 

evidence thdt Mexican-American adults were more likely to have grown up 

speaking Spanish than other Hi spanics of the same generation. 

The ihtergenerat iona j variation is more problematic. Certainly 
the intergenerat ional decline in the use of Spanish for all Hispanics 
is clear, whichever set of figures Is used. But that could hardly be 
otherwise. The interesting issues are the rate of change and where it 
is most rapid. The unadjusted figures indicate that the overall level 
of maintenance is considerable, but that the big drop is after the 
second generation. The adjusted figures produce considerably lower 
rates in both the second and third generations, but are too hypothet- 
ical for assessing which drop Is greatest. And# of course, this second 
issue is clbuded in both sets of figures because we do not know what 
proportion of our "third generat ion" i s actually fourth generation or 
more, father tongue alone Is not a satisfactory, indicator of the 
Hlspani^ language maintenance arid shift picture, and the very fact that 
it is riot is evidence that Hispanics do maintain their language more 
than previous Immigrant stocks and probably more than other 
contenjporary non-Engl Ish mother tongue groups as well. For most of 
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these others, the drop In ethnic mother tongue in this tMrd generation 
is so considerable that there is no doubt that the group is loosing^ its 
language {FishSih, et alVi ig66rW«r 1982^ Chapter^ 1 and 2)^ - 
Today's Native-born second and third generation Hispanics, whatever 
their present patterns of maintenance and shift, have a strong heritage 
of using Spanish In the past. However the question is phrased, at 
least twb-thlrds spoke Spanish at home while growing up, and the 
consequences of that fact--good, ijj and neutral— cannot be ignored. 

table V.3 presents the current language patterns of adult 
Hispanics^ by origin and geheraVlbh. We had to adjust the nwther 
tongue data to escape from the confines of the 1979 mother tbhgue 
question, tte could do the same thing for these current language use 
figures, with similar dramatic results. Instead, we have decided to 
combine the language at home and English ability questions, as 
explained in Chapter ill. As we emphasized there, this is a procedure 
that we employ only out of desperation; there is no other choice. 
(Adjusting as we did for mother tongue would suffice for assessing 
overall rates., but not for looking at the characteristics associated 
with language shift, as we shall do in subsequent tables.) 

The language use rates in Table V.3 must be Interpreted only 
relatively. The generational and origin differences have meaning, but 
the absolute rates do not. As explained in Chapter III, we are using 
English speaking ability as a means of breaking down the large "Spani$h 
at home*' category, which we have shown to be equivalent to all levels 
of Spanish use as measured In 1976^ We chose to divide the English 
speaking ability responses at •'very well" versus all, others, so ^that 
the distinction would be roughly equal to the distinction in 1976 
between those whose Usual language is English and Spanish respectively, 
therefore, the category ''Spanish at home, speaks English very well" is 
equivalent to "Usually speaks English but also speaks Spanish often" in 
1976. The "Sparilsh at home, does not speak English very well" category 
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is conposed of equal proportions of Spanish speakers who speak only 
Spanish and those who also speak English often. 

Table V,i3 shows that there are very real generational differences. 
In the use of Spanish, and that these generational differences hold for 
'both Mexican and other origin HiSpanicS. Four oot of five Ininlgrants 
who came to the United States after they were 15 (bur definition of 
••first generation^') continue to Spelk primarily Spanish. Though the 
question referred to the language spoken at home* we can safely presume 
that their answers are roughly accurate for their language behavior 
outside as well; certainly they do not speak Spanish more outside the 
home than within. Most of the rest speak a mix of Spanish and English, 
and indicate that they speak Enlgish very well. Only k% say that they 
speak only Englislvat home. 

The rate of Speaking primarily Spanish drops sharply by 
generation. While in the first it was 78.11, in the second it is 29.2? 
and in the third, 16.7*. Thus, by this measure the drop is sharpest in 
the second generation, just as has been the case for other non-English 
speaking iimiigrant stocks in the United States. There is Ho way to 
make unambiguous comparisons between Hispanics today and irtmigrant 
stocks in earlier times, but we c«n make comparisons with other 
inmlgrant- Itocks today and we can also make Internal comparisons. This 
paper does only the latter, but earlier work (Veltman, 1980; Lopez, 
1982) has established that Spanish and Navajo are the only languages 
that are passed on from generation to generation to significant 
degrees. Furthermore, at least In the case of Spanish* passing on 
Spanish Is a minoriey pattern; after the second generation, English is 
the dominant language of most Hispanics, according to previous work. 

Look i rig at the language use patterns for Mexi'caris and other 
Hispanics separately gives further insight into how Spanish is 
maintained. Other Hispanics (which Iricludes Puerto RIcans, Cubans, 
Central and South Americans and the nebulous •'other Spar^ish" 

f 



TABLE V.3 

Language Spoken at Home by Type of Spanish Origin and Generation: 
Hispanic Adults iSrS^l In the United States, 
November^ 1979 (Nanrbers In Thousands) 



Spanish, does not 
speak Engj ish 
very wel 1 



Language at Home 

Spanish, 
speaks Engl ish 
very wel 1 









onJy- 


. 16b?- 
















18. 


(79i)v 


M 


38.9% 
18.3 


(>9*5) 


% 








2 .53 


All i'*) 




li».5^ 


(532) 




32.3% 


(1332) 


• 


1 7.3% 


(2999) 




5.8% 


(1323) 


■i 

- 


25.3% 


(259) 




62.9% 


(365) 


. - :i 


19.1% 


(19A7) 





A 1 1 Span ish 0 r ig i n 
Ft rst Generation 
Second Generation 
Third Generation 
Total 

Mexican brigla 
First Generation 
Second Generation 
Third Generation 
Total 

Other Spanish Origin 
Firs*. Generation 
Second Generation 
Third Generation 
Total 



78.1% 
29.2% 



16.7% 



49.2 

88. A% 
36.i4% 

19.5% 
48.6%s 

69.2% 
i4.1»% 
2.6% 
50.2% 



17.6% 
52.8% 
44.4% 
32.5 

9.1% 
49.1% 
48.3% 
33.6% 

25.0% 
60.3% 
30.5% 
30.7% 



Source: Current Population Survey, November, .1979 

Note: See note to Table for explanation of how generation was 

defined. See text for explanation^of ''language at horne.'V These 

f categories can be read as equivalent to "primarily Spanish" 

"primarily English but also Spanish" and"Engl Isfi only." 
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categories) hive generational patterns that must be close to tho^Se of 

European Irrinigrants at the turn of* the century, two-thi rds, or more of 

the i rmn i gr an ts speak pr I mar 11 Spanish at home, but thisdrbps-— 

dramatically to only in the second generat Ion/ and to only 2-31 in 

the third. Sizeable proportions in the second and third geherltiohs 

(bO and 301 respectively) continue to use Spanish as well as Inglish, 

though, if our analysis of the 1979 language question Is correct, they 

speak English more than Spanish. Whatever the absolute meaning of 

these categories, the relative difference between Mexicans and other 

Hispahics is clear. Even in the first generation, Mexicans maintain 

Spanish dominance to a greater extent (this was also found to be the 

case in the 1976 data set; see topez, July 1982). In the second 

generation the Spanish dominance rate drops to 36.4* for 

Mexican-Americans, but to \k.k% for other Hispanics. FoV the third 

generation the contrast is even more dramatic, 19-5* and 2.6i 

respectively. In other words, about a fifth of the hative-of-nat jve 

(third generation) Mexican-American population continues to live more 

in Spanish than in English. 

Previous survey work (Grebler, Moore 6 Guzman, 1970; Veltman,^ 
1981a} has already indicated the location of this multi-generational 
maintenance pf Spanish— the rural Southwest (including texais). Our 
findings are consistent with this, and also suggest that^the magnitude 
is considerable? though hardly a majority. As stressed in Chapter III, 
we do not really know the generational makeup of the nat1a)ve-of-riative 
category which we havejabeled, perhaps unfairly, the third generation- 
The demographic history of .the Mexicah-ASier icah population* with the 
great surge in migration from Mexico in the earjy decades of this 
century, makes it likely that a large part of the third generation, 
category is accurately labeledi but we cannot say for sure. And in any 
case, large-scale continued use of a language other than Engl Ish in the 
true third generation Is impressive enough. Even that jndl.cates a 
level of stabfiity unknown amohgV other groups, except for Navajo and 
possi-bly some smaller Native American tribes. i , 
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If It Is the Mexlcan-Amerlcins who are most responsible fbr^the 
maihtehahce of Spanis^h, then what about the observably high levels of 
using Spanish amo^^ Puerto Ricans ind o^ier Latin 

the United States? the answer is easily seen in the generit ioripl 
coiT^bsitioh of the two^groups. Only 3^% of the Hex i can-Americans are 
foreign-born, in contrast to 681 of the' other (the rates for the 
cbfnplete populations^ including the first and a half generation, and 
those of mixed ancestry are about the same), furthermore, MMi of the 
Hexlcah-Ainericah sample indicates that they are natives of natives; the 
proportion for other Hispaqics'is only 19%. Because of these 
compositional d i f f erence^ the overall lahguageruse rates for' the 
Htkican and Other Spanrsh Origin groups are about equal ,^despi te the 
great differences when generation is control led. 

If the generation-specific rates are tonstant over time, and 
ignoring demographic complexi ties, then the home language of one 
generation should equal the mother tongue of the next. Obviously, this 
can be only a very crude cbmpaflson^ but it Is one that is worth doing 
as long as the results are viewed with caution, thescf comparisons are 
presented in Table M.M for the two origin groups and for al l HIspanlcs 
combined, thts has been done in two ways: The top of the tab [e uses 
the actual Spanish response rates to t:he mother tongue and current 
••language ot,her than English** questions. The second half of the table 
uses the adjusted mother tongue rates from table V.2 and the ••Spani sh, 
Speaks English not very wel !•• category from Table V.3. 

• , . • _ _ __ _ , 

The results, for what they are worthy are interesting. 'There is 

"quite a close cbrrespbhdehce for each of the pai.rs ip the first half of 

the table. Only the second to third generatibn rates for Other Spanish 

_ \ ■ __ _ _ _• ' ______ • ' 

Origin differ markedly. The adjusted rates vary rather more. This is 

to be expected, since current and upbringing rates are based on quite 

different measures. Even so, the match of first generation home 

. ■■ _ _ ■ _ •- _ _ - ■ - ■ -- 

' language and secbhd generatibn mbther tbhgue is fairly close. However, 

the correspondence totally breaks down, when we come to the second to 
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TABLE y.^ 

Comparisons of Hone Language in One Generation wUh Mother Tongue 
in the Next, Using both Direct and as ted Measures 
of Spanish at Home. Hispanic Adults J 8-6^ 

in the United States, November, 1979 

^ 1 All Hispanics Mexican Orlgiiv - Other Hispantcs 

_ _ r __ ■. • ■ ' 

A. Any Spanish at Home and Upbringing 

First Generation _ ^ 

Spanish at Home 96% 98% 95« 

Second Generation 

Spanish Upbringing 98% 99% 9b« 

Second Generation . ,i»a, 
Spanish at Home Bl% . , 85% 75% 

: third Generation, - 

Spanish Upbringing 81^ 86% bZ« 

B. Adjusted Spanish Mother Tongue and Spanish/English not Very Well 

First Generation --^ /.„e, 

Spanish at Home 78% 88% €>S% 

Second Generation ct' 
Spanish Upbringing. 75% 78-0 . bZ^ 

Second Generation -^^ - , 

Spanish at Home' : 29% .36% IA% 

Third Generation 

Spanish Upbringing 62% 

Source: Tables IV. 1-1 V.^* 
See text for explanation. 
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third geherition con<)«r i sons: The second generation primari jy Spanish 
rates are much lower than the thi rd generation.' s adjusted Span! sh 
mother tongue rateSi 

We argued earlier that our mother tongue adjustment procedure 
understated Spanish mother tongue rates for the second generation and 
overstated them for the third geheratlbri. These findings are 
consistent with* though hardly firm proof pfi that argament. Of 
course, there are other factors Involved In the Interpretation of this 
disparity, in-luding the i nappropr lateness of the comparisons being y 
made and also the pbsslSlllty of genuine historical change. Bat, if 
factors like this are to blame, -then why I s It that in the first to 
second generation comparisons, the second generation upbringing 
language rates are consistently lower, while in the second to third 
generation comparisons the third generation upbringing language rates 
are consistently higher? We argued above that this was precisely the 
direction of bias in our adjustment procedure; If this table does not 
prove that, at least it is further evidence in that direction. 

All of the analysis so far has been with respect to simple 
marginal frequencies. The best way, of course, to assess language 
'nlaihtenance and shift is by comparing mother tongue and current 
la>»^uage rates. The overly inclusive quality of the 1979 hon-Engiish 
mothW tongue question hampers this sort of analysis, because so few 
peopleTare classified as of English mother tongue. It is only In the 
third generation that the number becomes substantial. Sti 11,- 
contrbllihg for mother tongue does clarify the actual rates of Spanish 
maintenance\ These are ihtragenerational rates, but they are also 
Implicitly tlie intergeneratlonal rates, assuming that the home language 
of adults deteWines the mother tongue of their children. 



Tables V.5 and V.6 present thie intragenerational language 
inalntjenance rates fbr Mexrcan-Americaris and Other Hispanlcs 
•respectively. We- ha^e not bothered to provide a further table for all 



H I span ICS combined i or to present the rates for the mother tdhgue 

groups across all generations* Looking first^at the Hex icarrAmeri cans 

that we know to be the more retentive^ we find little additional 

information for the first and second generat iorts; Since both 

populations are overwhelming Spanish iSB^SSi in mother tongue, 

'_ ~_ 

separating out these reporting Engl i sh^ mother tongues makes little 

difference. There are some oddities here, however. How do any of the 

first generation come by the I r Engl j sh mother tongue? These are, 

remember, ^^only those peopJe who -came to the United States after they 

were fifteen. Some of them may well be English speakers who have 

mysteriously slipped into bur Hispanic immigraht sample (afl large data 

sets havc^ ''noise," so there is no reason to quibble over a few percent 

here and there). But the fact that over two-thirds of these English 

mother tongue immigrants Indicate that they usually speak Spanish and 

do not speak EUgl i sh ''very well" suggests that it is noise of another 

kind, that is, incorrect responses to the mother tongue question 

(another *5ort of noise that Is not worth fussing about). 

The second generation English mother tongue Mexlcan-Amer leans 
constitute a more i nterpretable group, though the numbers are stlli too 
small for sioni f icance. it Is reasonable to expect that at least some 
second generation individual s wi 1 K be raised primarily UiL^glUh. 
And, in fact, one of the distinctive qualities of* this^popuU is 
that the. English mother tongue ratee is so low, both; In comrarison to 
other Hispahlcs and In comparison to other irnnigrant stocks. (Remember 
that our second generation group rncludes only those whose both parents 
were born abroad.) In any case, the rate of Spanlih dominance among 
this group is lower than for the first generation,! but still higher 
than one would expect of people who genuinely were. brought up speaking 
only English. It would be Interesting if this were indicative of some 
degree of "reverse" language shift, but, noise belrjg noise. It would be 
foolish to make such- an interpretation. . | , . 



TABLE V. 5 

Language Spoken at Home by Mother Tongue by Generation : 
Mexican-American AduVts iS-G^* In the United States , 
November^ 1979 (Numbers in ThcKjsands) 



Perc^^ 
Spanish I does 
hot speak Engl ish 
ve ry we 1 1 



percent 

Spanish, speaks 
^ngj i"^h very wel l 



_Percent 
Eng.] ish only 



100% 




Fi rst*Generation 

• Spanish Mother 
Tongue 

• Engl ish Mother 
Tongue 



Second Generation 

'- Sjsaiiish Mother 
Tongue 

Ehgi !sh Mother 
Tongue 



Third Generation 

Spanish Mother 
tongue 



English Mother 
. Tongue 



89. ll 
68-. 9% 



37.3% 
22.6% 



22.7% 



8.9% 



48.8% 
51.7% 



5i».2% 
j j .8% 



Z. 1% 
31.1% 



13.9% 



\25.6% 



23.1% 
88.2% 



(-i:oiS 



{ 10 ) ' 



m 



01^2) Ji 



(186) 



Source: November, 1979 Survey of Income and Education 
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The third generation Engiish mother tongue Hex! (tan-Ape r leans are 
easier, to interpret.V They constitute a minority, but one _ that '» _,J 
overw'helmihgiy Eriglish-oniy (881) in their current janguagV « ** 
in their reported: mot lier tohgTje. they stand out in clear contrast^ to 
the Spanish mother-tongue thj\rd generation^ which -divldes^^ a^ three ' 

groups: The 20-25% thaf coht ihues to use predominantly Spanish^ the 
56-55« thafuses Spanish ^bot as an adjunct to Engl ish, and the 20-25% 
that speaks only English, though presumably can muster their Spanish 
when necessary. These language use rates for the thi rd .geheratlon mean 
varibus things.. First of alVl,- they indicate that current language use 
is not' just a matter of mother tongue; there is definite shift towards 
English on ^he part of those raised speaking Spanish. Hov^r, -shift 
is by no means total; a significant minor ity continues to Ipeak 
primarily Spanish, ~ even in the third generation, -and a majority of the 
third generation continues to us-e Spanish at least to some degree. 
Among the second generat ion , both of these generalizations can be mdde 

even more emphatically. 

• • '• ■ ' , ^ ■ 

We have already seen that, judging oy summary frequencies, Other 
riisjaahics -are less retentive of Spanish than are Mexican-Americans. 
The const ra St is al rThe sharper when motfier tongue Is controlled for, 
as in Table V.6. To begin with, the English mother tongue categories 
are easier to.,lnterpret with Other Hi ^panics than with the^Hexican-- 
Amer icansj- thoulih the numbers ace still' tiriyr Other Hi spanlcs. are a 

"considerably,, 'larger proportion of the third generation (39* cdmpa/ed to 
among Hex I can-Americans). Ninety five percent of tjiese third i 
generation English-raised Other HIsp'anlcs Indicate that they speak only! 

.Engl IshXat home; the remaining few are In the logl Is.h/Spanlsh category. 
Among the secoqd generation Engl Ish-ralsedi the proportion speaking 
only , Engl Ish drops to 671, with the balance speaking both. Like 
Hexicans, Other Hlspanlcs have an Engl Ish mother tongtie, first, . 
generatlbn category which Is difficult to interpret. But whi le 69* of 
the Mexicans Indicated that they. spoke primarily Spanish and did. not 



speak Engl isU very wel l , only 19% if the Other Hispffnics are so 
categorized. The rest are spread elqual ly between the Spahi sh/Engli sh 
and English categories. In sum, Inteach gerieraiion the English mother 
tongue Other Hispanics show a more English pattern "of current language 
use. - . ; 

of coarse, thp more important data are for the Spanish-raised. 
This' is also where-s4 have the clearest evidence that Other Hispanics 
do not hold on to Spanish as much as MeJti can-Americans. Within e^ch 
generation, the rates of shifting to English are higher^, whether this 
is measured in terms of English monoj i ngual 1 sm or in tff-ms of English 
monol ingUal ism and Engl ish-dominant bi 1 ingual ism. For example, in the 
second generation, only 15* of the Spanish mother tongue Other 
Hispanics indicate that they do not speak English very well, in 
contrast to 37* for the Mexican-Americans. The same rates for the 
third generation are 12* and 23*. Even in the first generation, the 
contrast is"considerable, 70 vs. 89l. The shift is to Spanish 
monol ingual ism as well as to Engl i sh' domi nant bi 1 i ngual i sm. Thuy in 
the second and third generations the English-only rates are 23* and 40« 
for Other Hispanics. For the Mexican-Amer i^ they are 14* and 23*. , 

in sum, this analysis of three generations has shown what the 
previous nat i ve/fore i gn-born analysis suggested (Lopez, July 1982), ■ 
i.e., that Mexican-Americans are more Spanish retentive than most oti-er 
Hispanic groups in the United States, and that the only reason that' " . 
these other groups sometimes appear to be as retentive or more is that 
they contain larger foreign-born contingents in their populations. The 
next logical step. is to get away from all these numbers and rates and 
to seek to understand better the qual i t i t ive differences between the 
Hex ican^Amer lean exper (^ehce and those of Other Hispanics whose 
migration, language and acculturation patterns more closely approximate 
the "usaal" ininigrant experience \k the United States. Such 
interesting and important questiolls are not easily pursued In national 
surveys, however, and rtiust be lett \o othej_ investigators. In the 
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/ '^ TABLE V.6 \- 

Language Spoken at Home. by Hotter Tongue and Generation: 
Other Hispanic Adults 18-64 in the United States, 
3 / November, 1979 (Numbers in Thousands) 



/ 

\ ■ 
1 

1 

i 


Percent 
SnanisH^ do^s 
not speak Engl ish 
very wel 1 


Pc rcen t 

Spanish, speaks 
Engl i sh very well 


Percent 

Engl i sh on ly 


100% - 


1. 

1 

Fi rst Generation j 


.0 


■ 


. ■ 


/' 

• 0279) 


— _ . _ . . , 
Tongue / 


70.3% 




S.il 


Ehdl ish Mother 
tongue 


18.9?^ 


40.0% 


^♦1.1% 


(18) 


.Second Generation 










Spanish Mother " 
Tongue 


15. '♦I 


61.71 


22.9% 


(2I«2) 


Engl f sh Mother 
Tongue 




32.9% 


' 67.1% 


' ) 

(H) 




Third Generation 








! 


Spanish Mother 
Tongue j 


11.5% 


^♦8.1% 




(210) 


Engl is,h| Mother 
-Tongae\ i / ' 

\l 




5.5% \^ 


9^.5% 





Sour|ce: Novembery 1979 Current Population Survey ! 
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sections that follow we shal i sketch but basic patterns of 
feiat iohshlps between^socioeconomic ond langoage characteristics, and 
enplby discriminant function analysis to tease but a secondary but 
interesting relation between language use and social background end 
statu 5 cha r ac t e r i s t i c s . 

Language Patterns and Socioeconomic Characteristics 

Several Investigators have dealt with the relation between - 
language and socioeconomic status, with mixed resul ts. Beybhd the 
broad and rather obvious general associat Ion 'Eetween speaking Spanish 
and low soclpecbnbmic attainments (an association that is confounded by 
generational and social origin factors), little has been established in 
this area, dne work was able to showi a negative effect of Spanish 
upbringing on ultimate socioeconomic attainments for a localized sample 
of Mexican-Americans (Lopez^ 1976). But such efffects cannot be 
established in nat ional samples like the 1976 SIE and the 1979 CPS, 
which lack^ any indication of the socioeconomic level of upbringing 
homes^. Instead, the best one can db is to establish that there are 
associations between language characterist ics, background or current, 
and socfoeconomic attainments. Fbr this. Several controls are 
necessary to attain even a despriptive level of analysis. Because 
education, occopatibnal and income levels are generally asswCiated with 
both age and sex, we have limited olar analysis to males between the 
ages of 25 and 5^. By the age bf 25i\language patterns are firmly 
established, most people have completed Their fbrmal educat ion, and 
they are well into the workfbrce. Income Rill rise gradually with age, 
but (in our sample?) that steady rise dbes nbt^affect assbciatibns with 
language, and it is only after age 5^ that the relation between age and 
Income shifts downward. The usualg^nerat iona I d i stinc^ions used in 
this paper are maintained here. 

fable V.7 presents the mean educational, occupational prestige, 
and Income attainments fbr all male Hispanics, age 25-5*t by generation 
and mother tongue. The English mother tongue categbries are quite 
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small in the first and second geheratiohsi even when all HIspanics are 
tombinedy as^in Table V.7. therefore, these anbmolbus results, 
especially in the first geheratibni should hot be cause for concern. 
Bearing this in mind, there are clear, if modest, associations between 
Spanish mother tongue and lower levels of attainmehts. Thi s isr cte^tfr 
for education and Income, but does not seem tp be the case fbr 
occupat lor>al prestige, which Is odd, since one wbbid expect that 
performance in English would actually be more associated with 
occupational prestige than with income. 

The next two tables present the association between current 
language use at home (as defined throughout this paper) and socio- 
economic attainments, with the same controls as in Table SJ.7* Results 
are presented separately for Mexican-Americans and Other HIspanics (not 
possible in the mother tongue analysis because the English mother . 
tongue categories were too small). Again, the results are straight- 
forward for education and income, but not for occupational attainment, 
in the case of education, the differences by current language are 
actuary sharper th^n for mother tongue. The sharpest contrast is 
found among first geherat ion Mexican-Americans, where the mein 
education varies from 6.3 years for Spanish mbnblihguals tb 1<.5 years 
for English monol Inguafs. This particular comparison is actually 
relating schooling abroad and current language usee What it really 
means is that wel 1 -educated inmigrants are more likely tb make the 
transitibn to speaking pr imari ly br only English (the same pattern is 
found among the Other Hispanic first generation), but the second 
geherat ion is more puzzling. Here again, among the Mexicah*Amer leans 
there is a sharp gap between those who speak primarily Spanish and the 
other lana ge categories. Ignoring complications like the possibility 
that a sizeable prbpbrtibh of this.grbup actually belongs to the first 
geheratlbhi the only cpnclysibn to be drawn- Is that the Sf^afiish adults 
are In large part schbbi dropouti. That the pattern is absent among . 
the Other HIspanics suggests that they have been able to maintain the 
use of Spanish without educational disabilities. 
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TABtE V.7 

Socioeconomic CFiaracterlstlcs of Hispahfc Hales 25-5^ » by 
Mother Tongue an6 Generation (Numbers in Thousands) 

Mean Mean Occupational Mean 
Schooling Prestige Income 
iiother Tongue (years) (Treiman ^c^e> (dollars) 

First Generation i 



All 


8.5 


.17.4% 


11,428 


(866) 


Spanish 


8.5 


17.5% 


11,389 


(859) 


Engl ish 


9.3 


10.6% 


16.205 1 


(7) 


Second Generation 










Al 1 


10.8 


20.2% 


15,182 


(224) 


Spanish ' ^ 


10.7 


20. t% 


- 14,951 


(216) 


Engl i sh 


11.6 


23.0% 


21 ,268 


(8) 


third Generation 










Ai i 


11.8 


19.4 


15,318 


(500) 


Spanish 


11.6 


19.5 




(430) 



English 13.0 18. A 20.'»23 (70) 



Source: November, 1979 Curent Population Survey 
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in the third generitioh, the Mexican-American and Other Spanish 
patterhs are quiti simiiar: A gap of about two years between Spanish 
dominance and Spanish/English, and then a smaller gap between the 
latter and- English monoHngaal i sni. togically, schooling is a thing of > 
the past for this sample, while by definition the language they speak 
is a current measure. But it does not follow that the causation is 
from the prior schooling to the current language use. Rather, It seems 
more sensiblis to take current language use as an Indicator of the 
language spoken while growing up (not just when a child, the usual 
referent for mother tongue). In other words, extept for the second 
generation Other HispanicS, using English and schooling attainment are 
generally associated, the same thing is true for current language /and 
Income levels. 



Is there any support In these tables for the hypothesis tha^ the 
bilingual or ENSL I SH/Span 1 sh pattern is particularly advantageous? Not 
among the Mexican-Americans, for whom all comprisons save one pjits 
ENGL I SH/Span I sh simply as a middle category between the two sor/ts of 
monolingual ism. But for the Other Hispanics, the picture Is slightly 
different: By small margins, the bl lingual category outshine^ the 
others in four out of the nine comparisons. We shall return to the 
possibly special character of at least some of the billnguals in the 
last part of the analysis. 

In sum, among each generational and origin group there are clear 
associations between using English and socioeconomic status. Even 
among the second generat ion Other Hispanics, where language use and 
education do hot seem to be associated, the Income deficit of those who 
report they speak primarily Spanish is clear. But, It could be argued» 
these comparisons are really not fair, becausis they do hot take into 
account the further question of lahguage background. The Issue should 
be couched in terms of the relation between socioeconomic attainments 
and the maintenance of Spanish among those for whom It is their mother 
tongue. For the first and second generations, with their low 
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proportions of English mother tongue Individuals, this makes very 
little difference. However, it could conceivably make a dl f ference 
among the third generation. To test this, we repeated the analysis of 
tables V.8 and but including only those of Spanish mother tongue 

(the small numbers and lack of language diversity make It pointless to 
do the same for those of English mother tongue). The differences were 
quite minimal. The pattern of association discussed above Is 
sabstant iaily^ unchanged, with some means a bit higher, and others a bit 
lower. However, the strong associations between Spanish dominance and 
low educational and Income levels remain. Whatever the mechanisms of 
causation, there can be no doubt about the association. 

We have not discussed Che socioeconomic data in terms of the 
. differences between Mexican and Other H i spanic Or ig i n groups because we 
want to keep the focus on language. In any case, there is so much 
socioeconomic var iat ion wJ th i n the Other Hispanic category that It 
makes little sense to discuss It as a whole; it includes well-to-(jo 
Cubans and South Americans, along with the Puerto Ricans, who are in 
many respects worse off than Mexican-Americans. 



TABtE V.8 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Mex|can Origin Males 25-5^ Ccifreht 
Home Language and Generation (Nufnbers in Thousands) 



Language- at Home 



Fi rst Generation 

Spanish 

Spanish/Engl ish 
Engl i sh 

Second Generation 
Span! sh 

Spanish/Engl ish 
Engl i sh 

\ 

Third Generation 
Spanish 

Spanish/English 
English 



Mean 
Education 
(years^ — 



6.3 
10.8 
12.5 

6.8 
11.3 
12.9 

9.8 
J 1.7 
12.9 



Mean 
Occupational 
Prestige^ 



earv^ 

i t. riconie- 



31.6 \ 


9.226 


(399) 


37.8 \ 


13.*»97 




36.9 


18.525 


. (14) 


27.7 


10.655 


(59) 


33.3 


\ 18.645 


(71) 


38.9 


\ 20,088 

■ I ' 

\ 

\ 

\ 


(32) 


31.5 


\ 

12,140 


(77) 


32.7 


; 15, ©9^ 


(21ii) 


38.8 . 


^17,364 

. \ 


(1.19) 



Source: November, 1979 Current Population Survey 
See text and Table V.I for definitions. ^ 



TABtE W.9 



Socioeconomic eh«r»ctcrl sties of GtRer HispahJc Hales 25-5* by Current 
Home tangaage and Generation (Hunters in Thousands) ^ 





Hean 


Heah 








Edacatlon 


Occupational 


Mean 




tBTXQQ^qe at Home 


(years) 


Prestige 


M»eeine 


N " 


First generation 










Spanish 


8.9 


29.0 


11 ,100 


(266) 


SpanlsH/EngI ish 


13.0 


'•3.3 


16,649 


(123) 


Engl 1 sh 


12.5 


27.6 • 


17,107 


(29) 


Second Generation 










Spanish 


12.3 


27.4 


9,791 


(9) 


Spanish/English 


12.6 


28".9 


15,275 


(36) 


^ _. _ _ _ 
EngWsh 


12.6 


26.8 


14,001 


(23) 


Thi rd Generation 










Spanish 


9.9 


. 19.1 


8,602 


(6) 


Spanish/English 


12.3 


32.7 


13,470 


(33) 


Ehgiish 


12.8 


' 35.2 


19,192 


(60) 



Source: November, 1979 Current Population Survey 
See text and Table V.I for definitions. 
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A Secomiary -P^tJter ri 

Thus fir In our analysis we have ibbked at the relation of 
iahguage background and generation to current language use, and then at 
the relation 6* language use and maintenance to socioeconomic charac- 
teristics. The nej^tstep^-to-contlne these two sorts of variables.. 
In doing this one must proceed with caution, the language and 
generatlonanalysis was based on causal logic: Hhat better Way to 
explain current language thin by language background? However, the* 
associations betwjeen language use and socioecbhomic characteristics 
were not easily Iiiterpretable in terms of cause and effect. Occupa- 
tibnil status and income, in particular, carihbt be seen as 44rectiy 
determined by language use and ability.. Rather, both logically and in 
terms of measured levels of assbciatlbn (Lopez, 1976), education is an 
ihtermedr-ate variable between language and income and occupational 
attainments. 

But we are hot interested in only linear relations between 
language us^e (Spanish to English) and other factors. Be know that a 
distinctive characteristic of Hispanijrs, Mexican and .stherwise, is the 
high degree to which they maintain bllingualism in v^. fouss forms after 
the second generation. Is there anything distinctive ^bo: : 
bilingaallsm per-se that sets them apart from bbth Spanish ^nd Fnyllsh 
monbi inguals? there are several ways to approach this Ci. fStfoh wi::h 
data 1 ike the 1979 survey. None is totally sat isrsctory? .'nr-^ed, the 
data were hot collected in such a way that It is easy to v>cuj^ on 
bllingualism. We have chbsen tb ernploy Multiple bl5crim!h*jni Function 
Analysis (MOFA) to provide at least a prel Imi nary answer to shs 
question. MOFA allows the analyst to discriminate among two more 
groups in terms of linear functions composed of a number of variables. 
MDFA has two great advahtages that suit It to our tas^: The "dependent 
variable" is a set of groups, and there can be more than bn| function. 
In fact, the hurnber of functions Is always one less than the number bf 
groups, the functions are composed of coefficients for the variables 
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that best discriminate among the groups, tike the first factor in , 
factor, analysis, the first function is genei^ally the most powerful, and 
oot terribjy Interesting. It is composed of the variables most 
associated with the major dimehslbh distinguislhihg among the three 
groups^ and so produces results that would also be obtained In any 
multivariate analysis. However, the second (or t'tiie third or fourth. If 
thVe are enojjgh groups in the analysis) typical ly\6rders the groups in 
a different way and is composed of a very dl f ferent \select Ion of 
variables. If the first function describes the ma jbrV pattern, the 
second taps a secondary but also real pattern in the data. 

■ ' . ■ . \ 

Table V.10 presents HDFA's discriminating among the \three \ 
principal language use categories that we have employed ln\this paper: 
Spanish at home, without very good English reported; Spanish at home 
with very good Engl i sh reported; and English only. We tried\va1 
combinations of Independent variables, including Income dnd ocjcopation, 
and factors like SMSA residence and region for controls. The latter 
added little clarity tO the analysis, and the former were excluded in 
the interests of maintaining at least a quasi-causal logic to the\ 
analysisoithough, of cOursel we are not interpreting education as \ 
simpry a direct cause of language use). We also tried to do similar- 
analysis on only the Spanish mother tongue population, only native-born 
Hispanics, and separately by generation, the r«/;ylt^ of these^arious 
sub-analyses were highly mixed, and oft*-- difficult or impossible to \ 
interpret. Therefore^ we have c..- oseri ro tteport only the relatively 
clear-cut results, those obtained vheh che 'Independent variables -M £ ^ 
-res-tricted to mother tongue, birihjfJacei ji^rents' birthplace, and 
education, along with a further ahaf/sis suggssted by results. The 
analysis is done for all Hispanics, and fo; i:h^= cr gin sub-groupi 
Separately. 

Four sorts of information arc prar;.-; -!i : d '?.ble V*':: The 
standarized. canonical distr iminant Functi-,. co.; :'-ic:;?5 ar«s analogous 



TABLE V. Id 

___ _ _ _ _■ ,■ '_ _ [ ■ __ J 

Malttple 6i scrlminat ion Function Anal^fsis of Home banguage Groups on 

Background Variablei. H|span|cs I8r64 !n the United States. \ 

November, 1575 \ 



AH Hispanics 
F ^ F 



Mexican Origin 



1 



Other H^'l span ICS 



/r 



2 \ 



A. St an da rdi zed- Caf^on^ ca 1 D \ scrimt nan-E- Fun e t i em ^eef f t c i en t s 



Spanish Mother Tongue 


-M 


.87 


-.31 


.92 


-.i»5 


.62 


Fore I gn.B i rth 


^.55 




-.51 


-.30 




-.l}6 


Mother Foreign Biijth 


-.16 




-.16 


. 1 y 


.26 . 




Father Foreign Birlth 


.00 




.01 


.00" 


.03 




Education 


.60 




.61 


.25 


M 


.63 



Spanish 


-.97 


-.16 


-1.03 


-.11 


-.09 


-.25 


Spanish/English 


M 


.50 


.61- 


.^3 


.18 


/ .-60 


Engj ish 




-.57 


1.36 


-.62 


' 1.80 


-.39 


Srgnlficaace 














Eigenvalue 


.92 


.16 


•95 


■\:i4 


1.03 


.18 


Canonical Correlation 


.69 


.37 


.70 


: ■ -xs 


.71 


.39 



Percent of Explained 

Variance 85 15 



87 



33 



85 



15 



Source: November, 1979 Cufrent Population Survey 
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to factor ibad I ngsir standirdUed regression coefficients; the group 
centrolds estabi i $R Ithe ordering of* the grpups by the particular 

fHuhctlbri; the eigenvalues and connonlcal correlations can be taken as 

_ ..ti _ * 

measures of significance; and the percent of variance indl'cites the 
relative strtngth of the two functions. The results are consistent for 
the origin sub-groups and all Hlspahlcs combined. As' expected, the 
first factor is the strongest, accounting for 85 to ^71 of the variance 
explained, and with strong eigenvalues and connonica| correlations of 
.92 and .69 respectively for all Hispamlcs (the subgroup resultV are , 
similar). This function orders the janguage use groups, low to high. 
Spanish,- Spanish/Engl ish and Ehglish, in a fairly Ijnear fa^shion. It 
is composed primarily of English mother tongue, OiSt birth and 
educational attainment^ with a somewhat weaker coefficient , for mother 
U.S. born. In other words, it says that the dimension Spanish, 
spanish/Engl ish, Engl ish is associated with mother/ tongue, generation 
and educational attainment, this result is not exactly earth-? 
Shattering, and for the most part is tual ly tautological. The stong 
positive net relation between education and using English is not 
tautological , howeverj and can be ihtesrpreted to mean that using 
Engl ish^ is associated with educational level , cVen when .generation and 
language background are taken into account. ^ 

^ , _ _ _ _■ _ J 

• The second function is weaken but more Interesting. It accounts 

for 13-15^ of the variance expjai ned, has eigehvalues of .14 an^I .l6 

and canrronical correlations of .35 to .39- other words, it is weak 

In comparison to the first function, but is ail so strong . enough to merit 

interpretation, the centrolds indicate that/it also orders the ^ 

language use groups differently, though the meaning of the ordering is 

open to interpretation. Clearly, Spanish/Erigl ish is how clearly 

distinguished from both Spanish^ahd Engl isht However, the placement ^ 

along the dimension of the otfter two groups/ varJes somewhat according 

to origin subgroup.: Among the Other Hlspahics,v Spanlsh/Engl Ish is 85 

piiints away from Spanish and 99 points awdV frpM EngUgh.; Spanish artd. 

Engl Ish, however, are separated "by only li^^ " - 



- ■ .~ • ■ ^ ^ ! 

Hex ican-Amier leans the ordering is more I ihear, Spihlih/Engi Ish- to 
Spanish to Engl ish. the over'all result is, as expected, somewhat in 
between. Se can conclude that among all groups thi* ordering Is 
different than for the first function, wi th,Spanisfi/Engl ish at one end 
rather than in the middle. Ahd| at least among the non^Mexican 
Hispanics, there is a clear pattern of Spanlsh/lngl ish being at one 
pole and the two monolingual categories being at the others 

What are the characteristics that produce- thi s^diff erent ordering? 
Spanish mother tongue is the strongest consistent cbn^bnenl, with 
coefficients of .62 to .92. Foreii^n birth Is aegatlgely Involved, 
while mother's foreign birth has a consistent positive coefficient. As 
in the first factor, father*s bi Vthplace adds nothing after these 
factors are taken into account. ^Finaiiy, education has a positive 
coefficient. In other words, the pattern of the second functibn is 
Spanish mbther tbngue, secbhd generation and wel 1 -educated. This is in 
contrast with the pattern of the first functibn, which was English ^ 
mother tongue, thi rd generat ion and well educated. 

. ^ 

What does this result mean? The interpretat ion Is made more 
difficult by the variation in the cehtrbid ordering discussed above. 
As has prbven to be the case throughout this analysis, it is/ necessary 
to consider MexIcan'rAmer leans and Crner Hispanics separately. In fa^t, 
re-examination of the group centrosd patterns for the first' function 
shows i significant variation: ftnbhg Mexican-Americans thi first 
fuhct ion diSt in^uilShetf bet'w^ Span ish/EngI ish. more ^ 

strongly than between Span i sh/Ehgl i sh and English; ambng other 
Hispanics the opposite was the case. We have developed no clear 
interpretat ibh of how this relates tb the pattern of iilBependent 
variable coefficients,' but t^^/meaning of the two pattern differehces 
Is rather clearer fbr the secbnd function. Among Other Hispanics, the- 
second function has strong coefficients rbr education ( i63)f Spanish 
mbther tongue (.62), U.S. bi rth ( .^#6) , and mother foreign-born iAi)^ 
Father's U.S. birth enters in, though weakly, at .14 (as a guide to the 



J 



meaning of these coefficients, they tend to be about twice the 
corresponding .standardized regression coefficient}- in other Words, 
there is a clear, if secondary, pattern that, among Other Hispanics, 
distinguishes a well-educated and bilingual second generation (In terms 
of mother's birth place) from both Spanish and English mono) Ingual s. 
The same pattern is much weaker among Hiexi can-Americans^ with lower 
coefficients for edcuation and generation. Furthermore, the second 
function among hex ican-Amer leans is not so much distinguishing between 
bilinguals and mpnolinguals as it is re-ordering the three groups along 
a continuum from Span i sh/EngI i sh to Spanish to English. 

Ais a further exploration of apparent association of hiph 
educational attainment with bil ingual ism among non-Mexican Hispanics, 
we added in the two other avaiiable indicators of status: Occupational 
prestige and income. This analysis was'confined to men in the labor 
force, to avoid the complications of sex differences in attainments. 
Table V.ll presents the results for Other Hispanics. epnfining the 
analysis to males changes the coefficients somewhat, even before the 
add i t iona 1 var iab j es are added in. The major change is that among 
mates^ being born in the United States figures less Into the second 
functions The ffrst functj.6n fs essentially unchanged. We have not 
investigated sex cffferences in language patterns in this paper. The 
overall rates naihtenance e^nd shift are about the same, but this arid 
cir.cr Intriguing c;fferen':es suggest that a through-going analysis of 
se> different ial In language patterns may prov^ fruit:"ul. 

The Expanded f tihct ions bh the right side of Table V. U ir^dicate 
that oecL^rt fonaJ prestige and income do enter into this secondary 
pattern. While they add litt.-rr 6r nothing to the f*rst function (with 
coefficients of .06 and .12, in contrast to the education coefficient 
of .42), in the tecbnd function thfi\r coefficients are mod^at but 
respectable, .28 and it6. The pattern of other coefficients is 
essentially stable. Thi5 confirms that, in fact, the secondary pattern 
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se^>arating biiinguals from Spanish and English mohdjinguals Is in part 
composed of high current! status* as well as of education* 



^ TABLE V.I I j . 

Multiple biscriminant Function Analysis of Home t/anguage Groups on 
Background and Current Status Variables. Nqfi-Mexican Origin 
Men ZS-S'* ir? the United States Noverhberr 1979 



a. Background Variables 

Only / 



4^ 



Background and 
Current Status 



A. " S^JuiaJ^J zed Canonical biscriminant Function Coefficients 

i . ' / - - 



Spanish Mother Tongue 
Forei gn B i th 
Mother Foreign Borr 

FatKer Foreign Borr 

1 

Educat ion 

Occupat 1 onal Prest ijge 

tr # 

I hcone 



-.38 
-.59 
-.17 
.02 
.i»8 



.66 
.15 
.38 
.2? 
.73 



.35 

.61 

.17 

.02 

M 

.06 . 

. 12 



.68 

.32 
-.18 
-57 
.26 
.16 



B. 



Group Centroids 
Spanish 

Spanish/Engi ish 
En§l ish 



C. 



Sign! f icance 
Eigenvalue 

Candnicai Correlation 

Percent of Explained 

Variance 

I ^ - 



^86 
.68 

i85 



.15 
36 

15 



1.47 

.89 
.69 

.84 



.25 
.55 
.38 

.16 
38 

,16 



Source: iNovemberv' 1979 Current\ Populat Jon Survey 



IV. SUMMARY 

This report has made five Important pbtnts that increase bur 
understanding of Spanish language maintenance in the United States and 
t^ meaning of the latest information about it as derived from^ the 
November, 197i^, Current Population Survey and the li^ttO Census of 
:'^opu 1 at i on. 

Firsti the apparently hi^h ratcos Spsn'-.-i use and maintenance 
fSund in 1y7y and 19b(J. are, in fact, fv -y consistent with earlier 
sources that report much lower ithoogh ^tlll impressive) rates. Tne 
differences are due largely to question wording. TNus, Chfe inclusive- 
"other than English" questions us9d in 1979 and 1980 yield Spanish use 
rates of 60-90? among adult Hispanics. in contrast, the more 
restrictive "osoal language" questions used in 1975 and 1976 res,- i t "in 
Spanish use rates of 45-50? among adult Hispanics. Chapter II 
demonstrated that for Both Spanish arid a riumber of other freqaentl^r 
used languages other than English, the T979'198a question measures any 
significant level of using that lariguage, but greatly overestimates the 
proportion of the population for wliom their ethnic language is their 
dominant or most freqcrently used language. The nearly equal results 
Obtained from the similarly worded English ability questioris in 197b 
and 1979 serve to confirm the conclusion that question wording largely 
explains tne different language use. results. 

Second, the dichotomous and highl)j skewed lariguage question in^ 
I979-I98O is in itself of limited use in the analysis of languag«s use 
arid maintenance patterns. However, it can'be combined with the English 
ability question to form a useful three or more category scale. In 
Chapter III we explored and assessed varitfus alternatives before 
selectirig a three-category scale as the most useful for cross-tabular 
analysis. This scale, which corresponds directly to levels of language 
inalriteriarice as defined in the ear 1 ler stud ies, was then used in the 
balance of the paper.. 



\Third| we carried but the three generational analys^is, which 
demonstrated distinct shifts from first to second and from second to 
third generations. However, the use of Spanish among third (actually 
native of native) generation Hispanics turned out to be markedly higher 
than what is found ^among other contemporary or past twentieth century 
inmigrant stocks. The First section of Chapter V showed that this 
retention is significantly greater aniong Mexican-Americans than among 
other Hispanics. The nature of the language questions being used makes 
it impossibje to make any statementsj about the absolute rates of 
Spanish use, but the relative differences across generations and 
between Mexican-Americans and other Hispanics are clear. 

Fourth, overall, and also within generational and ethnic 
subgroups^ there are clear associations between using Spanish and low 
see ioeconomic status, as measured by years of schooling, occupational 
prestige and the income of adult Hispanic males. The pattern persists 
whether or not mother tongue is taken into consideration. However, it 
is impossible to make clear imputations of causation with these data, 
particularly because they Sack good indicators of socioeconromic 
background. - . 

Finally, Multiple Discriminant Function Analysis (MDFAjal lowed us 
to discern secondary as well as primary patterns in the relation 
between jar^uage and jjpc i oecj^iojin ic charac terJ -silcs:.-— T^ 4-ist~pert of 
Chapter V used HOFA and showed that while the general pattern 
associates uising Spanish with low educational attainmenti there is a 
secondary pattern in which educatibhal attainment and maihtaining ^ 
Spanish while also gaining competence in English are all positively 
associated. That is, the high achieving bilingual does exist ^as i 
pattern, but it tends to be submerged in the broader association 
between low attainments and continuing )to use Spajiish^ This pattern is 
clearer fpr other Hispanics than for Mexican-Americans. 
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